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Things  Seen  in  Spain 

CHAPTER  I 

THK    KASCIXATIOX    OF    s|'A|\- 

Spaiu  the  Home  of  Romance — 'i'lie  Conservatism 
of  the  People — Spain  the  most  Democratic  of 
Countries  —  The  'J'radition  of  Chivalry  —  The 
Cid  —  Spain  the  Connecting  Link  hetween 
Kurope  and  Africa — 'I'he  Place  of  the  Moor  in 
the  Country  To-day — The  (iardens  of  (iranada 
—  Hie  liuU-lif^lit  :  its  National  Importance — 
Spanish  Dancing. 

COMING  into  Spain  by  any  of  the  chief 
portals — at  Port  Bou,  at  Algeciras,  or 
at  Irun — one  finds  oneself  in  a  totnliv  new 
country.  Vou  cast  much  behind  you  as  you 
come,  for  instance,  from  France;  you  will  be 
impressed  by  a  certain  strangeness  of  aspect 
far  different  from  all  you  have  learnt  to  ex- 
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Things  Seen  in  Spain 

pect  in  other  countries.  You  will  feel  trans- 
planted back  into  another  world.  It  is  as  if 
Spain  had  sat  aside  waiting,  indifferent  and 
proud,  while  elsewhere  life  has  rushed  onwards. 

The  conservatism  of  Spain  may  be  gathered 
from  the  old  impressions  we  find  in  the  pages 
of  writers  describing  the  people  and  the 
country  of  more  than  a  century  ago,  which 
are  still  true  in  so  much  as  they  refer  to  what 
is  essential  in  the  national  spirit,  and  to  the 
survival  of  the  customs  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
"  I  regard  the  Spanish  people,"  says  Stendhal, 
"  as  the  living  representatives  of  the  Middle 
Ages." 

Spain  is  still  the  home  of  the  romance 
which  belonged  to  an  age  that  has  passed. 
And  although  the  more  flourishing  Spanish 
towns  are  nowadays  full  of  animation — 
factories  are  springing  up  and  signs  of  com- 
mercial activity  are  not  wanting — this  new 
movement  of  progress  has  effected  little 
change.  The  Spain  which  Cervantes  im- 
mortalized still  lives.  We  may  still  take 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  as  typical 


A  KisY  stri:i:t  r.i;\iiiN<.  to  riir.  m  mikit.  v.m.knw  ia. 

This  >treet  scene  is  typical  of  Southern  Spain.  The  people  are  of 
the  workinK-class,  and  are  going  to  the  market  to  buy  the  provisions  for 
the  clay.     Notice  that  only  the  men  wear  hats. 


The   Fascination   of  Spain 

figures,  whom  you  may  see  any  clay  in  the 
towns  of  Castile  or  walking;  on  the  rojuls 
of  La  Mancha.  These  are  the  types  that 
have  remained  unchanged. 

And  herein  rests  the  fascination  of  Spain 
— this  conservatism  which  has  lasted  into  an 
age  of  huming  progress.  It  is  a  fascination 
that  evervone  will  not  feel,  but  for  those 
whom  it  touches  the  glamour  is  more  per- 
manent and  irresistible  than  that  of  any 
other  country  I  know. 

Many  details  of  life,  and  especially  in  the 
smaller  towns  still  unvisited  by  the  tourist, 
remind  us  of  a  past  that  other  countries  have 
left  behind.  The  serenos,  or  night  watch- 
men, with  long  hooded  cloaks,  tipped  staves, 
and  lanterns,  are  familiar  figures  in  every 
town.  In  the  country  the  shepherd  is  seen, 
wrapped  in  his  coloured  blanket,  leaning  on 
his  tall  staff  in  the  midst  of  his  flock.  The 
wantiering  palmer  with  his  cockle-shell, 
known  to  the  England  of  Chaucer,  may  still 
be  met  in  Spain. 

You   realize  how   far   you   are    from    the 
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present  when  you  enter  a  Spanish  town. 
You  pass  under  a  Moorish  gateway,  dark 
and  imposing,  with  a  suggestion  of  savage 
strength  in  its  gaunt  yellow  masonry  that 
carries  memories  of  battles  that  have  been 
fought.  Here  you  wait  for  the  consivmos  to 
examine  your  luggage,  which,  if  they  doubt 
yourhonesty,  they  will  probe  with  their  long 
steel  prong.  The  dull  jangle  from  the  bells 
of  your  straining  mules  gives  an  unaccustomed 
sound  as  you  drive  upwards,  for  almost  every 
Spanish  town  is  set  upon  a  hill. 

If  the  town  is  small,  the  posada  where  you 
seek  for  lodging  will  have  a  wineshop  below. 
You  will  see  a  crowd  of  wild-looking  men, 
with  great  cloaks  and  sombreros  pulled  low 
upon  their  foreheads,  seated  at  a  rude  table. 
They  are  taking  wine  from  the  bota^  the 
long-spouted  leather  bottle  from  which  only 
the  Spaniard  has  the  skill  to  drink.  Thoughts 
of  brigands  will  crowd  your  mind.  But  you 
need  have  no  fear;  these  are  simple  townsmen. 
Savage  looks  and  this  strange,  wild  appearance 
cover  the  simple  friendliness  of  the  child.  The 
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excited  conversation  will  cease  as  you  enter. 
Most  likely  you  will  hear  the  word  "Franceses'" 
muttered  by  one  and  another,  for  in  Spain 
every  foreigner  is  first  taken  to  be  French. 
You  answer,  "  No,  Inglcses."  At  once  an 
atmosphere  of  friendliness  springs  up,  and 
an  exchan<;e  of  m-eetinfrs  will  be  made.  No 
one  will  take  any  further  notice  of  you.  It 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  Spanish  landlord  to 
force  his  attentions  upon  his  guests.  He  is 
constitutionally  incapable  of  the  obse(|uious 
fussiness  that  belongs  to  conjmercial  hos- 
pitality. You  will  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
family,  and  the  friendly  trustfulness  that  is 
one  characteristic  of  the  fine  Spanish  courtesy 
will  soon  cause  the  foreign  caballcro  to  feel 
at  home. 

vSpain  is  still  the  most  democratic  of  coun- 
tries. Every  Spaniard  expects  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  be  treated  as  an  equal.  It  is 
significant  that  the  title  Senor  is  given  alike 
to  God  and  to  a  beggar.  Your  host  at  the 
posada  will  sit  down  with  you  to  meals,  and 
his  son,  who  waits  upon  you,  will  slap  you 
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on  the  back  with  easy  friendliness  as  he 
makes  plans  for  your  enjoyment.  These 
familiar  and  intimate  relationships,  which 
once  were  common  in  every  country,  are 
found  to-day  nowhere  so  universally  prac- 
tised as  in  Spain.  Each  Spaniard  that  you 
meet  gives  the  greeting  which  commends  you 
to  God.  And  no  native  ever  eats  in  com- 
pany without  first  uttering  the  customary 
guda,  an  invitation  to  share  in  the  repast, 
which  is  a  survival,  most  probably,  of  the 
belief  of  primitive  peoples  in  the  evil  eye  that 
poisons  the  food  of  those  who  eat  alone. 

The  snobbery  that  has  arisen  out  of  modern 
progress  is  unknown  to  the  Spanish  man  and 
woman.  Business  is  not  here  the  highest 
aim  of  life.  The  Spaniard  still  feels  true 
what  Ganivet  made  Hernan  Cortes  say : 
"  The  grandest  enterprises  are  those  in  which 
money  has  no  part,  and  the  cost  falls  entirely 
on  the  brain  and  heart.'"  The  hustling,  be- 
smirching spirit  of  commercialism  is  absent 
from  the  Spanish  character ;  and  for  this 
reason,  although  Spain  belongs  to  the  past, 
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The   Fascination   of  Spain 

the  country,  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see, 
will  seem  to  belong  also  to  the  future. 

El  Mit'iyo  Cid  C'jxni|)eacl()r,ai>  the  old  chron- 
icles affectionately  call  the  Spanish  hero, 
with  his  democratic  manners,  liis  rough-and- 
rcadv  justice,  and  his  acts  at  once  ideal  and 
yet  j)ractical  in  achievement,  is  the  supreme 
representative  of  chivalry.  X'alourand  virtue, 
the  (|ualities  peculiarly  identified  with  the 
Spanish  romantic  spirit,  were  his.  His  energy 
in  warfare,  his  power  in  love,  his  childlike 
religious  faith,  and  his  fearlessness  in  facing 
))ain  and  also  death,  are  characteristics 
that  belong  to  all  the  men  who  have  made 
Spain  great. 

Spain  was  the  land  of  the  sword,  and  the 
i)usiness  of  the  true  Spaniard  was  war.  And 
this  love  of  action,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  accustomed  to  think  of  the  lazy 
Spaniard,  is  a  very  real  trait  in  the  Spanish 
character.  But  the  action  must  be  connected 
with  romance.  It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  idea  of  workinfj  for  the  gain  of 
money  which  belongs  to  the  "  getting  on  "■ 
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spirit  of  modern  civilization.  The  Spaniard 
works  as  the  child  works,  for  joy,  and  not 
for  gain. 

Living  in  Spain,  you  come  to  understand 
that  this  land  is  really  the  connecting  link 
between  P^urope  and  Africa.  Both  in  his 
physical  traits  and  in  his  character,  the 
Spaniard  shows  his  relation  to  the  North 
African  type — "  the  child  of  a  European 
father  by  an  Abyssinian  mother"  he  has 
been  "called.  This  is  true.  Lithe  and  vigorous, 
with  long-shaped  heads  and  rich  pigmenta- 
tion of  skin — the  type  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  Murillo  and  Zurbaran,  and  with 
a  more  vivid  expression  in  the  portraits  of 
El  Greco — the  Spaniard  has  more  points  of 
contact  with  the  Eastern  than  with  the 
Western  races.  Seldom  indeed  is  he  entirely 
a  European. 

But  it  is  among  the  women  that  the  re- 
semblance stands  out  most  clearly.  There 
are  women  with  dark  long  African  faces. 
You  will  see  them  among  the  flamencos  of 
Seville,  or  in  the  gipsy  quarter  of  the  Camino 
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del  Sacro  Monte  at  GranadH — women  with 
slow,  sinuous  movements,  which  you  notice 
best  when  you  see  them  dance,  and  wonderful 
eyes  that  Hash  a  slow  fire,  c]uite  unfor^etable 
in  their  strange  beauty. 

In  dress  we  still  find  the  Oriental  love 
of  bright  and  violent  coloui-s.  The  elegant 
Manilla  shawls  and  the  mantilla,  which  give 
such  special  distinction  to  the  women  of 
Spain,  are  modifications  of  the  Eastern  veil. 
The  elaborately  dressed  hair,  built  uj)  with 
combs,  with  the  rose  or  carnation  eivino;  a 
note  of  colour,  has  also  a  very  ancient  origin. 
Then,  the  men  in  some  districts  still  retain 
the  faiihion  of  loose,  baggy  trousers  such  as 
women  wear  in  the  East. 

We  see  the  Moorish  influence  in  the 
Oriental  seclusion  of  the  houses,  with  the 
barred  windows  and  high  gates,  often  studded 
with  bosses,  seeming  to  forbid  an  entrance. 
The  Spaniard  still  constructs  his  house  as 
the  Moors  built  their  houses,  around  the 
inner  court,  or  patto^  those  gardens  of  colour 
aiid   rest,  sometimes  quite  hidden  from  the 
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passer-by,  as  at  Toledo ;  sometimes  visible 
through  an  openwork  iron  gateway,  like  the 
gay  patios  of  Seville,  Each  house  still  has 
its  buzon,  and  is  fronted  with  a  zagicdn,  or 
vestibule  of  wood. 

In  every  department  of  Spanish  life  we 
meet  with  this  persistence  of  the  Moorish 
influence.     This  need  not  surprise  us. 

The  coming  of  the  Moors  into  Spain  was 
a  civilizing  expedition  more  than  a  con- 
quest. It  was  the  Orient  entering  Europe. 
The  invaders — for  the  most  part  Berbers 
with  a  few  Arabs — were  a  race  of  young 
and  vigorous  culture,  of  such  astonishing 
and  rapid  growth  that,  although  in  Africa 
they  had  hardly  emerged  from  savagery,  in 
Spain  they  manifested  a  truly  wonderful 
receptivity,  and  absorbed  and  developed  the 
best  elements  they  found  in  the  life  of  the 
country. 

In  two  years  the  Moors  became  masters, 
and  under  their  dominion,  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most  elevated 
and    opulent    civilization    flourished.       All 
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the  arts,  sciences,  industries,  inventions,  and 
culture,  of  the  old  civilization  budded  out 
into  fresh  discoveries  of  creative  energy. 
Religious  toleration  came  with  then),  and 
Avas  lost  with  them.  The  spirit  of  chivalry 
arose  among  the  Moors,  and  was  afterwards 
aj)j)r()|)riated  by  the  Christian  warriors  of 
the  North.  A  Moorish  knight  was  in  every 
respect  like  a  Spanish  knight.  It  was  religion 
alone  that  diviiled  them  —  one  called  on 
the  name  of  Allah,  the  other  on  that  of 
Christ. 

We  must  remember  that  the  primitive 
Iberians  of  Spain  were  themselves  of  Berber 
stock,  and  tliis  affinity  in  racial  origin  ex- 
plains the  peaceful  amalgamation  of  the 
conquerors  with  the  con(|uered.  Afterwards 
by  the  constant  mingling  of  their  bloods  the 
Moors  and  the  old  Spaniards  became  one^ 
The  Moor  gave  to  the  Spaniard  and  he  took 
from  him,  and  they  contributed  to  the  same 
work  of  national  civilization. 

Ganivet  has  said  truly  that  those  who 
deny  the  Moorish  influence  show  themselves 
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unable  to  comprehend  the  Spanish  character. 
The  Moorish  dominion  ended,  passing  almost 
as  swiftly  as  it  came.  But  the  spirit  of 
their  exquisite  civilization,  perhaps  the  most 
exquisite  that  the  world  has  yet  seen,  moulded 
their  Christian  conquerors  into  its  likeness. 
And  penetrating  the  Spanish  character,  and 
the  daily  life  and  habits  of  the  people,  this 
influence  remains ;  indeed,  it  is  not  over- 
stating the  truth  to  say  that  to-day  the 
pulse  of  the  land  still  beats  with  Moorish 
life. 

It  is  in  the  gardens  of  Spain  that  the 
stranger  will  find  best  the  reflection  of  the 
Moorish  spirit.  The  Moors  made  their 
cities  places  of  gardens  and  waters.  The 
very  names  that  they  gave  to  their  pleasure 
places  speak  of  joy.  "The  Meadow  of  Mur- 
muring Waters,"  "  The  Garden  of  the 
Water-wheel " — what  magic  lingers  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  words  ! 

Many  of  these  old  gardens  have  perished. 
Cordova  has  lost  all  except  its  Orange  Court 
and  the  old  garden  of  the  ruined  Alcazar. 
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In  Seville  the  parks  are  new.  liut  in  Granada 
the  "^artiens  have  triumphed  over  the  devjvs- 
tations  of  the  Christians ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  excjuisite  suri)rises  of  the  place  to  come 
suddenly  on  some  fra<;nient  of  a  delicious 
garden  where  the  Moorish  tradition  lives 
almost  undisturhed. 

'i'here  are  few  cities,  even  in  Spain,  that 
hokl  so  nianv  gardens.  There  is  the  Alameda 
of  the  .\lhamhra,  the  green  garden  which 
lies  around  the  Moorish  citadel;  the  pu.seus 
on  the  banks  of  the  Genii,  planted  with 
trees  and  cooletl  by  fountains,  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  people;  and  the  Jardin  de 
los  Adarves,  on  the  south  terrace  of  the 
Alhambra  hill,  a  trellised  retreat,  with 
tlimbing  vines  and  Howers,  and  splendid 
view  of  V  ega  and  distant  snow-capped  hills. 
Everyone  will  find  in  these  gardens  some- 
thing  that  makes  special  appeal  to  him. 

IJut  the  most  excjuisite  haunt  even  among 
the  gartlens  of  Granada  is  the  Generalife — 
the  >unnner  palace  of  the  Moorish  Princes, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ceno  de  Sol,  and  to  the 
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east  of  the  Alhambra  hill.  Here  you  have 
the  charm  of  small  and  perfect  gardens  laid 
out  in  terraces,  with  great  clipped  cypresses, 
myrtles,  and  orange-trees,  and  the  glow  of 
flowers,  with  that  of  the  delicate  Moorish 
architecture,  of  richly  coloured  tiles  and  rare 
inscriptions.  And  everywhere  is  the  joyous 
sound  of  flowing  water  ;  the  fountains  are 
always  playing,  and  water  runs  in  channels 
made  of  inverted  tiles  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  balustrades.  One  of  the  charms  of 
Moorish  life  was  the  love  of  pure  water. 

An  old  legend  says  that  the  name  Genera- 
life  in  Arabic  signifies  the  "  house  of  love,  of 
dancing,  and  of  pleasure,''  and,  further,  that 
it  was  built  by  one  Omar,  a  passionate  lover 
of  music,  that  he  might  retire  here  and 
entirely  give  himself  up  to  that  amusement. 
The  story  is  probably  untrue,  and  the  name, 
as  the  chronicles  state,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  "  Djennat-al'-Arif,'''  which  means  "  the 
garden  of  Arif."  But  romance  so  often  is 
more  beautiful  than  fact.  One  likes  to  think 
that  this  exquisite  palace  and  gardens  were 
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designed  as  a  place  wherein   a    man    could 
give  his  soul  to  music. 

"  Chaniiiiig  place  !  Thy  garden  is  einbellislied 
with  flowers  whicli  repose  upon  their  stalks  and 
exhale  the  sweetest  perfume^  ;  fresh  air  a^Mtates  the 
orange-trees  and  spread;-;  abroad  the  sweet  odour  of 
its  blossoms.  I  hear  voluptuous  music  joined  to 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  tliy  gr(»ve.  Everything 
aroiuid  is  liariiinnious,  green,  and  (lowering." 

Such  is  part  of  the  inscription  upon  the 
araxdes  of  the  Garden  of  the  Tond,  and  how 
perfectly  the  rich  imagery  of  the  words 
conveys  the  charm  of  the  garden !  The 
Generalife  has  kept  more  than  any  place  in 
Spain  its  Moorish  character,  combining  in 
its  palace  and  garden,  in  spite  of  decay  and 
alterations,  much  of  that  full  suggestion  of 
all  beautiful  things  that  was  their  gift. 

In  Spain  dancing  is  something  more  than 
an  amusement ;  it  is  a  serious  art  closely 
connected  with  religious  ritual,  which  ex- 
presses, perhaps  as  nothing  else  does,  if  we 
except  the  i)ull-fight,  the  true  spirit  of  the 
people.     The    dances   are  Eastern   in    their 
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origin ;  they  are  dramas  of  love,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Gitanas,  who  have  adopted 
and  kept  living  the  ancient  dances  of  the 
country. 

Seville,  the  joyous  southern  capital,  is  the 
city  that  has  given  its  own  spirit  to  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Spanish  dances.  Granada 
and  Malaga  are  also  centres  of  dancing, 
and  sometimes  good  performances  may  be 
witnessed  at  Madrid.  But  the  best  cafes 
cantantes,  where  the  true  Spanish  dancers 
perform,  are  hidden  in  back  streets  where 
the  foreigner  does  not  readily  find  them. 
These  dances  are  national  ceremonies  and 
belong  to  the  people,  and  are  far  different 
from  the  dances,  often  quite  modern  in 
character,  that  are  given  at  the  popular 
cafes.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  the 
names  are  often  confusing.  Many  dances 
date  back  far  into  antiquity,  while  almost 
all  owe  their  special  character  to  Arabic 
influences. 

The  bolero  is  the  most  aristocratic  dance. 
"  What  majesty,  what  decorum,  what  dis- 
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tinction  !"    iiicd    \'al(.ra,    speakinu;    of    the 
dunces  of  Hiii/  and  lii^  dau<,ditL'r  Coiichita. 
It  is  danced  bv  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  is 
a  kind  of  drama  between  them  ;    both  use 
ciistanets.     It   is  a  slow  dance  of  deliljerate 
^race  and  fascination.      The  join  is  danced 
bv  a  woman  alone.     This  dance,  too,  is  a 
lovt'  (hama  of  intense   passion,  but  always 
decorous,    always     beautiful.       Hoth    these 
dances  are  native  to  Andalusia,  the  ])iovince 
of  Spanish  dancing.     Outside  of  Andalusia, 
the  most  famous  dance  is  the  Aragoncse  Jo<a. 
This  is  danced  by  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
the  ca.sbinets  are  used.      But  the  drama  is 
different,  the  movements  are  (juicker  and  less 
varied,  and  there  is  great  vivacity.     It  seems  a 
kind  of  combat  between  the  two  dancers  ;  it  is 
moix-  a  ilrama  of  battle  than  a  drama  of  love. 
But  the  most  typical  of  all  Spanish  dancing 
is  the  fhimenco  dance  of  the  Gitanas,  which 
you  will  see  best  at  Seville;  it  is  the  most 
primitive  and  the  most  African  of  all.     A 
group  of  performers  sit  in  a  semicircle  upon 
a  small  stage.     The  spectators  all  take  their 
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part  by  a  rhythmic  clapping  of  hands  and 
stamping  feet.  One  of  the  performers — 
generally  a  man — plays  the  guitar  and  sings 
an  accompanying  song.  A  dancer  rises  sud- 
denly, spontaneously,  as  if  seized  by  the 
passion  of  the  music.  She  wears  a  long  dress, 
usually  of  white,  and  a  beautiful  Manilla 
shawl  is  folded  on  her  shoulders.  How  can 
one  describe  the  dance  which  is  so  unlike 
all  other  dances  ?  It  is  not  a  dance  of  the 
feet ;  every  part  of  the  body  plays  its  share 
in  the  performance :  the  swaying  figure,  the 
beckoning  hands,  the  glittering  smiles  that 
come  and  go  in  the  dark  eyes — all  con- 
tribute. The  dancer  is  alive  to  her  finger- 
tips, and  every  expressive  movement  has  the 
S])anish  simplicity  of  emphasis.  At  first  the 
movement  is  slow,  then  faster,  and  now  in- 
creases and  rises  to  a  passion  of  intensity. 
And  all  the  time  the  spectators  are  actively 
participating,  their  emotion  rising  with  the 
dancer's  emotion  ;  their  rhythmic  clapping 
and  beating  of  feet  grows  louder  as  the 
drama  proceeds,  and  cries  of  long-drawn-out 
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vies  stimulate  the  dancer.  The  dance  ends 
as  unexpectediv  as  it  l)e<;aii  :  a  pause  comes, 
and  tlie  swaying  body  is  still,  as  if  languor 
had  followed  on  strong  emotion.  There  is 
silence ;  the  dancer  goes  Ijaek  to  her  seat. 
Then  the  singer  starts  a  new  song,  the  clap- 
ping is  taken  up  again,  another  dancer  conies 
forward,  and  a  new  drama  is  acted. 

The  foreigner  who  would  understand 
Spain  must  see  these  dances;  then  lie  will 
come  to  know  yet  another  characteristic  of 
the  people — their  love  of  strong,  quite  ele- 
mental sensation.  It  is  this  that  so  often 
makes  them  seem  cruel  to  us. 

This  delight  of  the  Spaniard  in  all  emotions 
that  make  sharp  appeal  to  the  senses  ex- 
plains the  existence  of  the  bull-fight,  the 
national  sport,  which  is  so  nuich  a  part  of 
tile  life  of  the  jieople  that,  although  to-day 
there  is  a  widespread  movement  to  repress, 
or  at  least  to  mitigate,  its  cruelty,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  its  real  attraction  will  cease. 

It  is  imj)ossible  not  to  condemn  the  bull- 
fight ;  its  cruelty  cannot  be   denied.     It  is 
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brutal,  as  the  most  cultivated  Spaniards 
themselves  admit.  And  yet  there  are  cer- 
tain facts  that  the  stranger  must  remember 
before  he  condemns.  The  bull-fight,  like 
the  dance,  is  a  solemn  ritual  rather  than  an 
amusement.  The  combats  take  place  on 
Sunday,  while  the  most  famous  form  part  of 
the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week.  Part  of  the 
proceeds  are  devoted  to  some  religious 
object  —  a  charity  or  other  holy  work. 
Almost  all  the  great  bull  -  rings  have  a 
chapel  where  the  fighters  first  prepare 
themselves  in  prayer  and  partake  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  To  the  foreigner  it  may 
seem  that  this  union  of  religion  and  bull- 
fighting is  incongruous,  but  to  most 
Spaniards  it  does  not  appear  so. 

The  bull-fight  is  the  Spaniard's  strongest, 
most  characteristic  intoxication.  The  poor 
man  will  sell  his  shirt  to  buy  a  ticket  for 
the  bull  -  ring.  They  are  a  profoundly 
serious  people,  but  every  incident  connected 
with  their  national  sport  arouses  them  into 
vivid  life.      I   remember   on  one   occasion, 
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when  travelling  in  Andalusia  in  an  open 
third-class  railway  carriage,  the  train  passed 
a  racddu,  or  training-place  of  bulls  to  be 
used  in  the  rintr.  The  effect  was  niajjical. 
These  quiet,  sombre  people  sprang  upon  the 
seats,  some  leaned  far  out  of  the  windows  ; 
they  gesticulated,  thev  waved  their  .sombreros^ 
they  called  the  names  of  the  bulls,  they 
cheered,  they  shouted.  Never  had  I  seen 
the  decorous  Spaniard  so  strongly  moved. 

The  toreros  are  the  idols  of  the  Spanish 
people.  Vou  will  see  them  best  at  Seville, 
in  their  faultless  tight  inajo  costumes  and 
frilled  shirts,  fastened  with  diamond  studs, 
and  diamond  rintis  on  the  finsjers  of  their 
faultless  hands,  and  with  their  pigtail 
fastened  upon  the  top  of  their  heads.  There 
is  something  splendidly  attractive  in  their 
perfect  bodily  e([uipoise,  with  every  muscle 
trained  to  faultless  precision.  The  toreros 
have  in  the  highest  degree  strength,  agility, 
and  grace.  Even  women  have  been  toreros 
and  Madame  Uieulafoy  tells  of  one  Doila 
Maria  de   Gaucin,  who   left  her  convent  to 
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become  a  torero ;  then,  after  gaining  renown 
throughout  Spain  for  her  exploits  in  the 
bull-ring,  returned  to  the  practices  of  re- 
ligion. Only  in  Spain  would  such  division 
of  a  life  be  thought  perfectly  natural,  per- 
fectly seemly. 

The  bull-fight  was  established  in  Spain 
in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  is  of 
Moorish  origin.  The  bull  would  also  seem 
to  have  come  first  from  Africa.  But  the 
spectacular  and  ceremonial  character  of  the 
contest  is  certainly  adapted  from  the  Roman 
combats,  the  influence  of  which  had  survived 
among  the  old  Spaniards. 

Every  Spanish  town  has  its  Plaza  de 
Toros.  Here,  and  especially  at  Seville 
during  the  Easter  festival,  you  will  see  all 
the  population  of  the  place,  a  motley 
crowd  of  men  and  women.  Senoras  in  white 
lace  mantillas  and  white  dresses,  and  their 
cavaliers,  the  gay  Sevillanos,  side  by  side  with 
the  gente  flamenca  and  the  cigarreras  in 
lovelv  shawls,  their  hair  elaborately  arrang-ed, 
with    a    white    flower    showing    against    its 
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blackness  ;  for  the  bull-fight  is  a  democratic 
institution,  where  the  greatest  foregather 
with  the  people.  The  patience  of  the  vast 
crowd  is  perfect  as  they  await  the  atlvent  of 
the  appointed  hour.  All  are  animated  with 
a  suppressed  seriousness,  the  prelude  to 
violent  emotion  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  Spaniard. 

The  entire  performance  is  carried  out 
with  an  elaborate  ceremonv  of  detail  which 
the  stranger  often  finds  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate, 'ITie  President  enters  his /ja/co.  Then 
follows  the  paseo  de  la  cuudrUla,  the  pro- 
cessional entrance  of  the  bul  J -fighters,  grave, 
handsome  men,  in  their  Ijeautiful  and  varied 
costumes  of  yellow  and  violet,  gold  and  green, 
or  whatever  the  chosen  colours  may  be.  The 
procession  moves  slowly  across  the  ring;  there 
is  no  haste.  Each  one  in  turn  gravely  and 
with  perfect  grace  salutes  the  President,  who 
tljen  throws  down  the  key  of  the  bulls'  den, 
the  turil.  In  a  few  moments  the  first  bull 
rushes  into  the  arena.    The  combat  ha.s  begun. 

The  fight  is  divided  into  three  acts.     In 
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the  Suerte  de  Picar,  the  first,  the  picadores, 
dressed  in  round  felt  hats,  short  cloaks,  and 
long  leggings  of  plaited  steel,  and  mounted 
on  blindfolded  horses,  in  turn  receive  the 
charge  of  the  bull,  thrusting  him  aside  with 
their  long  pikes.  Sometimes  they  come  to 
close  quarters,  a  picador  is  thrown,  his  horse 
is  wounded,  or  perhaps  killed.  The  shouts 
of  the  now  excited  crowd  show  that  this  is 
the  critical  moment.  The  picador  rises 
quickly,  another  horse  is  brought,  while  the 
clmlos  divert  the  attention  of  the  bull  by 
dexterous  waving  of  their  brightly  coloured 
cloaks.  When  the  bull  is  sufficiently  wearied 
— for  this  is  the  object  of  the  first  act  in  the 
drama — the  President  gives  a  signal,  and  the 
picadores  retire. 

The  handerilleros  take  their  place.  This  is 
the  Suerte  de  Banderillear,  the  second  act,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  inflame  the  bull.  The 
banderilleros  place  the  barbed  darts,  or  ba7i- 
derillas,  in  the  shoulders  of  the  bull.  Each 
is  about  2  feet  long,  of  curious  device,  and 
ornamented    with  long  coloured   streamers. 
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It  is  the  most  excitintj  part  of  the  combat. 
The  utmost  skill,  a<j;ility,  and  darin<r,  are 
tieeded  to  j)laut  the  darts.  There  must  be 
no  bun^liii<x,  no  second  of  hesitation.  It  is 
now  tiiat  the  excitement  of  the  spectators 
is  reallv  aroused,  for  a  sense  of  solenniity  is 
given  bv  the  possible  presence  of  death.  A 
//(iruliri/hro  may  be  seen  to  seize  hold  of  the 
la>hing  tail,  s\vin<^  himself  along  the  beast's 
side,  and  plant  his  dart  between  its  horns. 
It  is  done  with  surprising  skill,  with  delight, 
and  with  passion  ;  and  the  applause  of  the 
spectators  swells  to  a  great  roar,  which  re- 
fuses to  be  silenced. 

The  last  act  is  the  Siterte  de  Matar.  The 
chief  cspuda  comes  into  the  ring ;  to  him 
belongs  the  honour  of  the  death.  P'irst  he 
a{)proaches  the  President,  and  solenmly  dedi- 
cates to  him  the  slaying  of  the  bull.  He  is 
armed  with  a  short  Toledan  blade  and  the 
muleta,  a  small  red  cloth.  Calmly  he  walks 
towards  the  bull.  And  now  a  silence  falls 
upon  the  hitherto  raging  crowd.  It  is  the 
moment  of  pause,  of  silent  waiting  for  the 
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most  violent  emotion  of  all.  First  he  plays 
with  the  now  infuriated  and  wearied  beast. 
There  is  still  no  hurrying.  The  Spaniard 
wishes  always  to  gain  the  very  utmost  out  of 
his  sensations.  The  bull  is  teased  by  the 
waving  of  the  red  cloth,  and  in  this  way 
is  made  to  take  the  proper  position  for 
the  death-blow.  The  espada  watches  his 
moment ;  then,  with  unerring  decision,  he 
buries  the  blade  in  the  bull's  neck  between 
the  shoulders,  and  walks  slowly  to  the  Presi- 
dent's box,  with  absolute  composure  and  a 
dignity  that  is  almost  defiant.  Deafening 
cheers  greet  him,  rewards  and  costly  tributes 
are  thrown,  and  he  is  presented  with  a  gi'eat 
bouquet  of  flowers.  How  Spanish  is  this 
ending,  which  rewards  the  slayer  with  flowers ! 

It  is  over;  the  ring  is  cleared,  sand  is  raked 
over  the  pools  of  blood,  a  new  bull  is  driven 
forward,  again  the  drama  begins.  Six  times 
the  scene  is  re-acted,  and  a  seventh  bull,  a 
toro  de  gracia,  is  added  at  the  first  bull- 
fight of  the  year. 

In  this  repetition  of  emotions,  this  delight 
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in  licnpin^  up  sensations,  we  have  a  very 
real  revelatii)ii  of  the  Spanish  temperament. 
And  this  exphiins  the  devotion  of  the  people 
to  the  huli-fitrht.  ^Vhen  we  come  to  esti- 
mate  the  Spanish  eliaracter,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Spaniard  has  the  ([uahties  which 
l)elonif  to  all  primitive  people.  The  senti- 
ment ofsvmpathv  with  suffering  is  essentially 
a  modern  one.  The  Sj)aniard  is  still  the 
Moor,  his  ancestor.  He  is  cruel  because  he 
is  indifferent  to  pain,  his  own  or  another's. 
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THE    SPANISH    PEOPLE 

The  Character  of  the  People — Their  Quietness  and 
Sobriety — Their  Cruelty^This  the  Result  of 
their  Stoicism  and  Indifference  to  Pain — These 
the  Qualities  of  a  Strong  and  Primitive  People 
— The  Feria,  the  Holiday  of  the  Sevillians — 
Religion  :  its  Place  in  the  National  Life — The 
Dance  of  the  Seises — Holy  A^eek  in  Seville — 
Religious  Processions — The  Pasos. 

THE  character  of  the  Spaniard,  as  one 
gradually  learns  to  know  it,  not  from  a 
brief  visit  spent  tourist  fashion  in  hurrying 
from  one  city  to  another,  but  from  living 
among  the  people,  sharing  their  common  life 
and  entering  into  their  spirit,  is  a  very  posi- 
tive character.  And  this  character,  though 
at  first  seemingly  full  of  contradictions,  is  one 
of  an  almost  curious  uniformity,  strongly  in- 
dividual, and  not  easy  to  comprehend. 
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A  sij^iiticaiit  (jualitv  of  the  Spaniard  is 
hi'^  (|uietness — the  <frave  enjoviiieiit  which  he 
retains  even  under  the  inHuence  of  strong 
emotion,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  dances 
and  in  the  national  pastime  of  the  bull-fight. 
His  countenance  will  keep  its  accustomed 
gravity  even  whilst  his  mind  is  inHumed. 
The  Spaniard  has  what  one  would  like  to 
call  an  active  laniruor.  On  the  one  hand  we 
find  in  his  character  a  deeply  rooted  dislike, 
which  is  almost  a  contempt,  for  useful  work, 
with,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reserve  of  untiring 
energy  and  a  special  aptitude  for  violent  and 
emotional  action. 

In  Spain  work  is  not  the  highest  aim  of 
life.  This  is  the  reason  whv  time  is  of  so 
much  less  value.  It  explains  the  tendency  to 
delay  everything  to  a  convenient  to  morrow 
— that  annoying  maiiana  with  which  the 
Spaniard  cheerfully  responds  to  every  demand. 

One  of  the  fii-st  lessons  I  learnt  in  Spain 
was  the  unimportance  of  time.  We  were 
staying  in  a  country  village  off  the  beaten 
tracks  of  travel,  and  had  to  drive  a  long  dis- 
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tance  to  meet  the  train  which  was  to  take  us 
to  Madrid.  When  we  arrived  at  the  small 
wayside  station,  we  found  we  had  three  hours 
to  wait.  There  was  no  waiting-room,  no 
refreshments  could  be  procured,  and  it  was 
raining  and  very  cold,  I  felt  angered  at 
the  discomfort  and  waste  of  time ;  but  the 
Spaniards  who  were  our  companions  accepted 
the  delay  with  true  philosophy.  They  were 
genuinely  distressed  at  my  annoyance — the 
Spaniard  is  always  courteous  to  the  foreigner 
— but  they  did  not  at  all  share  it.  They 
wrapped  their  great  cloaks  around  them,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  wind-driven  plat- 
form for  three  hours,  calmly  indifferent. 

I  understood  their  acceptance  of  life  on  its 
own  terms,  which  is  the  very  root  of  the 
Spanish  character,  at  once  its  strength  and 
its  weakness,  the  cause  of  its  beauty  and  of 
its  defects. 

A  charge  of  cruelty  is  often  made  against 
this  people.  But  the  cruelty  which  one 
meets  so  often,  and  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  animals,  is  almost  always  misunder- 
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Ntood  hv  the  .struii'rer.  It  arises  from  a 
certiiin  harilness  of  fibre,  which  makes  the 
Spaniard  iiuliH'erent  to  pain.  And  if  he  is 
cruel  to  othei-s,  the  Spaniard  is  also  cruel  to 
himself.  I  know  of  no  people  who  are  as 
little  careful  of  personal  comfort.  Stoicism 
may  l)e  said  to  be  the  religion  of  the  true 
Spaniard.  Every  form  of  asceticism  ha.s  been 
practised  by  him,  and  to-day  there  exist 
brotherhoods  whose  members  flagellate  them- 
selves with  special  instruments  made  of  sharp 
broken  glass  till  the  blood  flows,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bandtnlleros  prick  the  bulls 
in  the  ring. 

The  Spaniards  have  always  shown  an  in- 
terest in  blood  and  a  satisfaction  in  shcddin« 
it.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  a  common 
custom  for  lovers  to  scourge  themselves  in 
the  streets  during  Holy  Week,  to  win  admira- 
tion from  their  mistresses.  The  Spaniard  still 
gains  the  approval  of  his  women  by  feats  of 
daring,  and  the  bull-fighter  is  the  idol  of  the 
people. 

We  find  an  expression  of  this  insistence  on 
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pain  in  the  Spanish  pictures  and  sculpture. 
Artists  in  no  other  country  have  depicted  the 
sufFerings  of  the  Christ  and  the  tortures  of 
martyrs  with  the  same  dehght  of  detail.  I 
recall  the  pictures  of  Zurbaran  and  Ribera, 
or  those  agonized  images  of  the  Christ  by 
Juan  Juni  at  Valladolid,  in  which  sorrow  is 
carried  to  a  distortion  that  is  almost  carica- 
ture. The  Spaniard  accepts  these  images ; 
he  clothes  them  with  little  embroidered  skirts 
and  lace  petticoats  with  the  naivete  of  a  child ; 
to  him  they  are  the  most  poignant  expression 
of  his  religious  emotion. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  the  Spanish 
character  there  is  not  only  an  indifference  to 
pain,  but  an  actual  delight  in  the  emotion  of 
suffering,  which  prevents  an  understanding  of 
cruelty.  It  is  the  temperament  that  makes 
the  martyr  and  the  fanatic.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion  some  boys  were  torturing  a 
young  bird,  which  one  boy  held  by  a  string 
tied  to  its  leg.  I  offered  to  buy  the  bird  for 
a  few  reales.  At  once  it  was  given  to  me,  and 
I  set  it  free.     But  what  was  the  result  ?     In 
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less  than  an  lioiir  some  twenty  birds  luul  been 
caught,  fastened  to  strings,  and  were  brought 
to  nie.  No  payment  was  jisked  :  the  birds 
were  a  gift  to  the  foreign  sefiora.  'I'he  boys 
had  not  understood  at  all  that  I  tlisliked  their 
trueltv  ;  they  llioutrht  that  I  luid  a  stranire 
fancy  for  captive  birds. 

The  incident  is  characteristic  of  what  the 
stranger  will  meet  constantly  in  Spain.  Your 
driver  will  flog  his  mules  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  whip — yes,  beat  them  till  they  fall.  If 
you  remonstrate,  he  will  smile,  rarely  will  he 
be  angry ;  but  never  will  you  make  him  under- 
stand.  Once  durintj;  a  lonfj  drive  I  «;ained 
respite  for  a  team  of  mules  at  the  cost  of  a 
bribe  of  two  pesetas.  I  know  that  driver 
pitied  my  foolishness. 

Yet,  let  there  be  no  mistake,  the  Spaniard 
is  not  without  the  tenderer  emotions  of 
humanity.  And,  after  all  one  has  heard  of 
Spanish  cruelty,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
signs  of  gentleness  and  kindness  that  meet  one 
in  many  unexpected  ways.  I  have  never  seen 
any  other  people  so  friendly  with  one  another. 
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The  home  life  of  the  people,  be  they  rich  or 
poor,  is  charming,  with  a  standard  of  kind- 
ness that  compares  favourably  with  that  of 
other  countries.  Domestic  crimes  are  com- 
paratively infrequent.  The  Spaniard  is  known 
for  his  considerate  love  for  children,  and  the 
relations  between  parents  and  children  are 
universally  happy.  In  no  country  does  less 
stigma  fall  upon  a  child  who  is  born  out  of 
wedlock.  One  of  the  strongest  impressions  I 
gained  during  my  stay  in  the  Peninsula  was 
the  happiness  of  the  charming  children.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  first  hospital  for  the 
insane  was  established  in  the  country  of  the 
bull-ring.  The  practice  of  allowing  counsel 
to  poor  persons  in  criminal  cases  is  of  much 
older  origin  than  in  our  own  country.  The 
pest  of  beggars  is  another  witness  to  this  soft- 
ness in  their  character ;  the  Spaniard  feels 
that  it  is  inhuman  to  refuse  alms. 

It  is  when  the  Spaniard  comes  into 
personal  relationships  that  his  real  native 
kindness  appears.  For  his  friend  he  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  life — a  quality  which  Strabo 
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notes  as  belDii'fiii';  to  the  ancient  Iberians. 
You  will  often  meet  with  a  curious  niin^jling 
of  cruelty  unci  kindness  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. I  iTcall  H  characteristic  incident. 
An  artist  friend  was  sketchin<2^  in  a  small 
town  in  the  province  of  Old  Castile,  and 
upon  one  occasion  was  greatly  annoyed  by 
a  lad  who  threw  sand  upon  the  wet  canvas, 
thereby  showing.  1  suppose,  his  hostility  to 
the  foreigner,  whose  actions  he  did  not  under- 
stand and  therefore  disliked.  The  artist, 
rather  than  contend  with  his  rudeness,  left 
the  spot  and  returned  home.  By  mistake  a 
small  purse-bag  was  left  behind.  The  boy 
found  it,  and  followed  with  it  to  the  hotel. 
AVhat  a  chanjie !  There  was  no  rudeness 
now ;  instead,  a  real  pleasuie  in  rendering 
a  service.  Smiling  and  bowing,  the  perse- 
cutor of  half  an  hour  before  returned  the 
purse  with  the  fine  Spanish  courtesy,  re- 
fusing to  receive  any  reward. 

It  is  these  seemingly  contradictory  im- 
pulses that  puzzle  the  stranger  in  estimating 
the  Spanish  character.    But  the  truth  is,  that 
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the  deep-rooted  conservatism  of  the  race  has 
kept  aUve  in  the  Spaniard  of  to-day  the 
quahties  that  belong  to  primitive  peoples. 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  the  English  writer  who 
has  best  understood  the  Spanish  spirit,  says 
truly  :  "  The  Spaniard  is,  and  remains  to-day, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  savage." 
The  Spanish  nature  is  elemental,  and  re- 
sponds to  all  the  emotions  that  touch  the 
elemental  passions  :  love,  religion,  war — these 
are  the  emotions  that  stir  life  into  action. 

Much  of  what  is  characteristic  of  the  life 
of  the  people  may  be  studied  in  the  Fei'ia, 
the  great  spring  festival,  which  is  held  at 
Seville  each  year  in  the  middle  of  April. 
From  all  parts  of  Spain  people  flock  to  the 
southern  city,  and  for  three  days  at  this 
national  picnic  they  make  holiday  together. 
In  the  Prado  de  San  Sebastian  streets  of 
wooden  pavilions,  or  casetas,  have  been 
erected,  consisting  mainly  of  one  room, 
which  is  furnished  with  chairs,  a  piano,  and 
beautiful  flowers.  Here  on  each  day  the 
families    of  Seville   assemble    in    their   own 
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(•(i.sddyund  j)}i.s.s  the  joyous  lioui-s  in  receivin«r 
guests,  daiuing,  guitar-j)laying,  and  singing. 
One  side  of  the  ciifivta  is  entirely  open,  so 
thit  all  lan  see  the  company  within.  The 
women  and  the  older  men  sit  upon  the  chairs  ; 
the  majos.  in  faultless  costume,  stand  about, 
each  smoking  his  cigarette;  tlie  chiltlren, 
l)rilliant,  fascinating  little  people,  play  in 
tiont.  Some  of  the  women,  and  many  chil- 
dien,  are  dressed  in  the  old  Andalusian 
costume,  with  black  lace  over  bright  yellow 
silk ;  all  the  women  wear  mantillas  upon 
their  liair.  Fans  are  fluttering  everywhere  ; 
there  is  a  soft  tinkling  of  guitars.  Dark 
eves  flash  upon  you,  and  red  lips  part  in 
smiles  as  you  stand  and  look  within.  It  is  ,• 
family  party,  carried  out  with  a  publicity 
that  seems  strange  to  us,  but  is  perfectly 
natural  to  the  Spaniard.  At  the  Fcria 
everyone  is  accepted  as  a  fnend.  Someone 
clicks  a  pair  of  castanets,  and  a  lieautiful 
girl  gets  up  to  dance  the  .srffiiidilla,  that 
most  graceful  dance  which  every  Andalusian 
child  is  taught.     The  effect  on  the  company 
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is  magical.  How  animated  they  are !  every 
face  is  smiling.  Their  chairs  are  drawn  in 
a  circle  around  the  dancer,  whom  they 
applaud  with  rhythmic  clapping.  It  is  the 
segiudUla,  with  its  gracious  memories,  which 
gives  life  to  the  Feria. 

In  another  part  of  the  fair  the  Gitanas  have 
their  tents.  All  the  women  from  Triana  and 
the  Macarena  are  here,  amusing  themselves 
simply  and  quietly  with  a  joyous  decorum. 
Some  of  the  Gitana  women  are  remarkably 
handsome  ;  all  have  superb  hair,  and  the  gay 
colours  of  their  dresses  give  brightness  to  the 
scene.  There  is  dancing  here,  too,  the  flamenco 
dances,  with  slow  movements  and  passionate 
suggestion  of  love,  and  the  noise  of  the  con- 
stant clapping  of  the  spectators. 

On  the  outskirts,  in  the  open  space  of 
the  Prado,  are  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  droves  of  bullocks,  horses,  mules,  and 
donkeys,  tended  by  picturesque  herdsmen 
and  muleteers  in  the  dress  of  the  several 
provinces.  Cahalleros  ride  their  horses  up 
and    down  to  show  off  their  points.     The 
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veiulors  h.i^gle  jukI  ihaller  with  the  buyers, 
for  all  tht.'  uniinals  are  for  sale;  l)ut  all  is 
good-natured,  tliere  is  no  i|uarrellin^.  At 
intervals  there  are  little  vcntas,  or  refresh- 
ment booths,  where  the  people  buy  a  rvfresco. 
Families  are  camping  and  picnicking  on  the 
jirass.  Others  are  seated  on  chairs  arranged 
in  a  circle  around  the  couple  who  rise  to 
dance.  At  a  little  disUmce  there  are  swings 
for  the  children.  The  noise  is  great — the 
Spaniards  delight  in  loud  sounds — concer- 
tinas and  barrel-organs,  the  sounds  from  the 
castanets  of  the  dancers,  and  the  loud  clap- 
|)ing  of  hands,  mingling  with  the  cries  of  the 
iiiTuudon-'i  and  the  vendors  of  shell-fish  and 
chestnuts.  Here,  too,  everyone  is  happy ; 
but  you  will  not  see  one  drunken  or  cjuarrel- 
>ome  person  ;  among  all  the  people  there  is 
a  t'nendly,  good-natured  content. 

"  Seville,"  it  has  been  said,  "  lights  up  for 
a  fiesta  as  a  face  lights  up  with  a  smile." 
And  evenintr  is  the  time  at  which  the  Feria 
looks  its  best.  The  great  iron  tower  in  the 
centre  of  the  park  is  brilliantly  illuminated, 
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and  the  avenues  of  casetas,  radiating  in  every 
direction,  are  softly  lighted  with  thousands 
of  fairy  lights,  electric  lamps,  and  Chinese 
lanterns  ;  in  each  a  different  scheme  of  colour 
prevails.  The  soft  warm  air  is  fragrant  with 
the  scent  of  the  blossoming  orange-trees.  In 
each  caseta  there  is  a  dancer,  and  from  the 
open  doors  eager  faces  look  out  upon  the 
passers-by.  The  sound  of  castanets  and 
guitars  is  heard  in  every  direction.  The 
broad  walks  are  filled  with  people,  an  un- 
ending stream,  slowly  walking  up  and  down. 
This  is  the  true  Spain,  idle,  joyous,  brilliant, 
happily  content,  making  the  very  most  of  life 
with  the  fine  acceptance  that  is  the  gift  of 
the  Sevillians. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  the  Spaniards  have 
brought  into  their  religion — the  understand- 
ing  that  joy  is  a  part  of  worship.  And 
although  Seville  is  not  a  religious  city  as 
Toledo  and  Valencia  are,  it  is  here  that  the 
splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Church  are  carried 
out  with  more  detail  and  spectacular  appeal 
than  in  any  city  in  Spain.     The  Sevillians 
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liHve  made  the  ritual  of  their  rehgion  a  part 
of  their  life's  eiiiovnient. 

NothiiiiT  shows  this  better  than  the  strange 
niediieval   custom   of  the  Seises^  the  sacred 
dances  which  take  place  in  the  cathedral  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Innnaculate  Conception,  and 
on  that  of  ( 'orpus  C'hristi.    The  sixteen  .scwr.y, 
or  choristei-s,  dance  in  front  of  the  hii^^h-altar, 
using   castanets   and    singing    in    the    most 
charming  and  graceful   minuet  fashion.      It 
is  perfectly  dignified,  perfectly  religious,  and 
the  young  dancers   perform   without  a  sus- 
picion of  levity.  There  is  something  specially' 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards'  attitude  to- 
wards religion  in  thus  making  dancing  a  part 
of  the  sacred  ritual  of  the  Church.     Just  as 
the    bull-fight    is    carried    out  as   a  solemn 
ceremony,  so  dancing,  the  people's  strongest 
passion,  finds  its  place  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  God.     To   the  stranger   it   is  an 
astonishing  ceremony,  a  witness  to  the  pagan 
element    that    lives   so    persistently    in    the 
Spaniard — the  cause  of  those  sharp  contrasts 
that  surprise  us  in  his  character. 
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All  Spain  gathers  in  Seville  to  take  part 
in  the  great  festival,  which  is  held  during 
the  Semana  Santa,  the  Holy  Week  of  Easter. 
It  is  the  people's  holiday  as  truly  as  is  the 
Feria  ;  both  are  "  holy  days." 

The  most  characteristic  of  the  ceremonies 
are  the  religious  processions,  the  jmsos,  which 
take  place  on  each  day  during  the  week,  and 
all  day  long  on  Good  Friday.  At  Granada 
and  many  other  towns  the  Church  proces- 
sions have  been  given  up ;  but  at  Seville  the 
custom  remains  unchanged  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  whole  city  is  given  up  to  the 
pasos,  vehicular  traffic  is  stopped,  all  business 
ceases.  Everyone,  from  the  Archbishop  and 
the  Alcalde  downwards,  assembles  in  the 
public  squares,  where  seats  are  erected,  in  the 
streets,  or  in  the  balconies  and  windows  of 
the  houses,  to  witness  the  performance.  It 
is  an  amazing  sight,  this  multitude  gathered 
to  watch  the  procession  of  an  image !  But 
the  Spaniards  give  themselves  up  to  it  with 
simple  abandonment.  Nothing  seen  in  Spain 
will  give  so  true  an  impression  of  the  part 
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The  Pasos  arc  religious  festivals.  Statues  of  the  Virciin,  Christ,  or  one 
of  the  Saints,  are  carried  through  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  smaller  towns. 
The  most  celehratcd  Pasos  take  place  at  the  l£a>ter  festival.  This 
festi'al,  at  Seville,  is  the  most  important  in  Spain. 
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that  religion  takes  in  the  lite  of  the  people. 
The  stniiiifer  will  feel  himself  cnnied  hack 
at  least  thiee  eentiiries. 

The  jxi.su.s  consist  of  a  single  siicred  tigiire, 
or  a  group  of  fi«^urcs  illustratin<^  a  scene 
from  the  Passion.  .Many  of  the  statues  have 
real  beauty  ;  thev  are  the  work  of  .Montanes, 
the  seventeenth-century  sculptor,  whose  poly- 
chrome cnrvin<^  express  so  perfectly  the 
Spanish  religious  spirit.  Borne  by  twenty- 
five  invisible  carrien?,  at  an  extremely  slow 
pace,  the  sacred  groups  pass  through  the 
streets  of  the  city.  Each  pu.fo  is  followed 
by  the  membei-s  of  the  co/mdia,  or  brother- 
hood, to  whom  the  statue  belongs.  Tluy 
are  dresseti  in  the  costume  of  their  Order, 
the  long  gown,  usually  of  white  cloth,  witu 
the  peaked  cowl  covering  the  head.  Each 
brother  carries  a  lighted  candle.  Companies 
of  acolvtes,  white  and  scarlet  roix;d,  swing 
censers  and  chant  anthems.  A  line  of 
gendarmes,  in  capes  of  vivid  red,  march  in 
advance  to  clear  the  way.  Women  clad  in 
white  walk    beside   them ;    barefooted,  they 
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are  fulfilling  a  vow.  The  sacred  figures,  and 
especially  the  Virgin,  to  whom  the  chivalrous 
Spaniard  has  always  rendered  his  homage, 
are  vested  in  rich  gowns  of  silk  and  velvet, 
enriched  with  jewels  of  such  great  price  that 
a  soldier  with  drawn  sword  walks  on  guard 
behind.  The  platforms  on  which  the  statues 
rest  are  thickset  with  lighted  tapers  and 
laden  with  flowers. 

The  slow  procession  proceeds  through  the 
densely  crowded  streets  and  squares  to  the 
accompaniment  of  solemn  music,  with  which 
mingle  the  vivas  and  bravas  of  the  spec- 
tators. Before  the  doors  of  the  City  Hall 
there  is  a  pause  to  greet  the  Alcalde,  who 
rises  from  his  velvet  chair.  Then  the  pro- 
cession passes  onwards  through  the  reverent, 
bare-headed  crowd  to  the  cathedral.  The 
women,  black-robed  and  with  black  mantillas^ 
in  the  balconies,  where  rows  of  lamps  and 
candles  burn,  rise  in  reverence.  One  and 
another  sings  an  ardent  petition,  with  eyes 
fastened  on  the  sacred  figure.  Now  a  young 
girl  presses  forward  in  the  crowd  with  a  gift 
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The  workers  of  Antlalusia  are  very  poor,  l)iit  they  always  seem  to  be 
happy.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  their  work  is  carried 
out  in  the  open  air  ;  the  shops  and  manufactories  ate  built  without  doors, 
anil  Usually  open  to  the  street. 
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of  nijirigolcls,  which  are  phicetl  at  the  \  irgin  s 

teet 

Thtiv  is  a  completeness  and  !>inii)licity  in 
the  worshij),  the  great  crowd,  rich  and  {)oor, 
women  and  men,  all  moved  by  one  strong 
emotion.  And  the  spell  of  the  strange 
scene  penetrates  the  spirit;  one  forgets  its 
j)agan,  media-val  childishness;  one  begins  to 
understand  how  these  outward  symbols 
li.ivi-  had  ])t)wer  to  iioki  the  faith  of  the 
people. 

The  cathedral  is  the  chief  centre  of  all 
the  ceremonies ;  and  the  vast  edifice — Santa 
Maria  is  the  largest  Gothic  church  in  the 
world — which  is  not  too  vast  for  its  part  in 
the  irreat  functions,  is  seen  best  on  these  days 
of  festival.  The  gold  and  silver  plate,  all  the 
sj)len(lid  Church  treasures — silver  candelabra 
Ijeyond  counting,  jewelled  censers,  chalices, 
and  crosses,  golden  keys  and  diamond  stars, 
Arfe's  rich  and  delicate  monstrance — have 
been  laid  out  bv  the  side  of  the  great  altar. 
Crimson  draj)ings  cover  the  walls ;  the  priests 
wear  their  tcrno  celeste^  vestments  of  ijlue  and 
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gold.  The  great  doors  are  wide  open,  and 
all  day  long  the  people  come  and  go  in  end- 
less procession,  as  the  pageants  of  the  pasofi 
arrive  and  then  depart.  The  Mass,  with  its 
elaborate  ritual,  is  sung  to  the  Spanish  music 
of  Eslava ;  the  Sacrament  is  borne  in  priestly 
procession.  Each  day  has  its  special  func- 
tion. On  Palm  Sunday  is  the  consecration 
of  the  palms  and  olive  branches ;  on  Maundy 
Thursday  the  typical  Spanish  ceremony  of 
the  washing  of  feet  takes  place ;  on  Good 
Friday  there  is  the  Passion  Sermon ;  and  on 
Saturday  the  Cirio  Pascual,  the  great  candle, 
25  feet  high  and  770-880  pounds  in  weight, 
is  consecrated. 

All  the  days  the  cathedral  is  filled  with 
relays  upon  relays  of  worshippers  :  some  kneel 
upon  the  bare  stones,  one  by  one  or  in  groups 
together ;  some  stand ;  others  sit  on  the  chairs 
they  have  brought  with  them.  The  black 
dresses  and  mantillas  of  the  women  mingle 
with  the  bright  colours  of  the  peasants  who 
have  come  from  the  country  districts.  There 
is    something    social,    wellnigh  domestic,  in 
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the  scene.  In  the  intervals  l)etwL'en  their 
devotions  the  women  elmtter  loiuilv  together 
and  use  their  fans  ;  ( hilchen  plav  about  as  if 
in  their  own  honie^  ;  even  do^s  and  cvits  are 
there,  (juite  unnit)le.>>tetl.  The  Spaniard  i> 
wholly  at  home  in  his  church,  whiih  to  him 
is  so  much  a  |)art  of  the  world  and  his  daily 
life  that  he  can  talk,  eat,  sleep,  and  transact 
business,  there. 

As  the  week  advances  an  indescribable 
emotion  ^rows,  which  culminates  on  the 
Saturday,  when,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Veil  of  the  Temjile  is  rent  in  twain. 
The  f^eat  j)urj)le  curtain,  which  has  huu(r  in 
front  of  Koldan's  beautiful  Christ  upon  the 
Cross,  i>  sharply  drawn  by  hidden  cords. 
The  si<;nal  is  given  ;  all  the  bells  of  the  citv 
ring  out  joyou-^ly,  the  great  organ  j)eals  forth 
jubilees  of  victory,  Gloria  in  Excdsis  soars 
out  in  choral  chants.  It  is  the  moment  of 
supreme  emotion.  The  multitude  falls  upon 
its  knees  before  the  great  symbol  of  the 
accomplished  Passion. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  Holy  Week  cere- 
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monies.  The  women  put  off'  their  black,  and 
now  appear  in  white  lace  mantillas  and 
dresses  predominantly  white.  In  the  after- 
noon the  children's  festival  of  the  lambs  takes 
place.  Then  on  Easter  Sunday  the  bull- 
fight is  celebrated. 
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TOWN     I, IKK    IN    SI'AIN' 

Toledo,  the  i  ype  of  tlie  Spani^li  (  ity — Its  Arelii- 
tectiiral  Monuments  —  Tlie  Intermingling  of 
Aral)  and  Christian  Art  —  (rranada  —  The 
Alh;inibra  —  Cordova  —  'I'iie  (ireat  Mosque  — 
Sesille,  the  (ity  of  Pleasure  —  The  Special 
C'haracter  of  the  Streets — 'I'he  Cafis  and  Shops 
— The  Typical  Andalusian — The  Parks — The 
SeviUaitas — Spanish  Court-iliij* — The  Houses  of 
Seville  —  The  I'ntios  —  The  Home-life  of  the 
Sevillians — Spanish  Hospitality. 

ri'^OLl'^lXJ  iuis  kept,  perhajjs,  nunc  than 
-L  any  city  in  Spain  its  niedia-va!  aspect, 
combininj;  in  its  buildings  of  so  many 
civilizations  that  here  remain  together; 
churches,  convents,  mos(jues,  Gothic  walls 
and  ornaments,  Moorish  houses  and  steep 
passages — everywhere  the  Moorish  design  is 
evident — and  a  great  Christian  cathedral — 
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much  of  what  is  most  typical  of  the  genuine 
Spanish  civiHzation.  I  know  of  no  city  that 
can  give  a  more  poignant  emotion  than 
Toledo. 

A  great  town,  set  on  its  rough  and  elevated 
rock  of  granite  in  the  midst  of  the  blue 
Sierra,  closely  ringed  by  the  deep  brown 
water  of  the  Tajo,  it  is  like  no  other  city  in 
the  world.  The  national  character,  strong 
and  aloof,  passionate  and  brilliant,  and  the 
nation's  history,  are  here  epitomized  before 
you.  And  coming  to  the  city,  as  the  stranger 
does, from  Madrid, blatant,  noisy, and  modern, 
you  will  feel  transplanted  back  into  an  older 
world. 

Your  first  impression  is  of  something  ex- 
traordinarily austere.  You  seem  to  have 
passed  into  silence  and  an  almost  painful 
absence  of  life. 

Toledo  has  remained  as  the  Moors  built  it, 
a  tortuous  network  of  cobbled  alleys,  as  was 
most  fitting  in  a  city  built  upon  rock,  scorched 
by  sun  in  summer,  and  in  winter  swept  with 
icy  winds.    The  tall  houses,  rising  in  straight 
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Toledo  is  a  typical  Spanish  cily.  It  is  Imilt  on  a  Rranite  hill  in  the  form 
of  a  hon.eshoc,  cut  out  hy  the  deep  gorj;c  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  famous  of  the  Moorish  cities. 
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upward  lines  likemi  Hrnin<^emeiit  of  flat  walls, 
aiv  almost  all  uindowlcss  on  the  side  next  to 
the  ^treet ;  where  there  is  a  window  it  is  Ijarred 
and  closely  latticed,  and  the  hi<;h  j^ates  are 
studded  with  iron  bosses  and  seem  to  forbid 
an  entrance.  No  sij^ht  of  the  tree-shaded 
court  is  iriveii,  as  at  Seville  and  Cordova.  No 
one  aj)j)ears  to  <^o  in  and  ovit  of  these  tloors. 
I  ".vcrv  house  has  the  aspect  of  a  prison  ;  they 
all  look  JUS  if  they  had  histories. 

There  is  the  same  absence  of  bustling 
modern  life  in  the  streets.  In  the  Calle  del 
(  omercio  there  are  shops,  but  the  wares  are 
simple,  having  an  old-world  air;  only  spe- 
cially interesting  is  that  of  Alvarez,  the  best 
maker  of  damascene.  Even  in  the  Zoco- 
ddvcr,  the  centre  of  the  city's  business,  all 
is  sedate.  You  will  see  the  water-carriers 
driving  their  mules  up  the  steep  streets  from 
the  vega^  a  peasant  whose  beast  is  laden 
with  bright-coloured  fruits  and  vegetables,  or 
a  grouj)  of  goats  that  supply  the  milk  for  the 
citv.  Yet  often  the  streets  seem  deserted.  Only 
the  companies  of  beggar  children,  who  clamour 
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incessantly  around  you  with  their  strange  cry, 
"  Un  caukie  sou  !  Un  caukie  sou  !"  remind 
you  of  the  life  hidden  in  the  sleeping  city. 

Romance  lives  inToledo.  How  many  scenes 
and  how  many  figures  famous  in  Spain's  history 
are  recalled  to  our  memory  here.  In  no  other 
city  are  there  the  same  number  of  architec- 
tural monuments.  It  is  the  chief  centre  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion, the  Christian  and  the  Arab,  which 
makes  it  the  place  where  the  native  art  can 
best  be  studied.  Its  cathedral  and  churches 
are  furnished  with  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  the  industrial  arts  that  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  Peninsula.  El  Greco,  who 
adopted  Toledo  as  his  home,  expresses  in  his 
pictures,  which  are  one  of  the  great  posses- 
sions of  the  city,  the  Toledan  spirit,  which  is 
the  spirit  of  Spain.  The  churches  are  the 
museums  and  picture-galleries  of  the  city ; 
each  one  has  its  special  appeal — its  precious 
mosaics,  its  ironwork,  its  glass  windows,  its 
cloisters,  its  tombs,  its  beautiful  carvings,  or 
its  pictures. 
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In  Toledo  you  untluistiuui  the  part  that 
reHi^ion  has  taken  in  llie  history  of  the 
country.  Vou  can  haidiv  walk  for  five 
minutes  in  any  direction  without  coming 
upon  some  church  ;  they  stand  at  the  corner 
of  almost  every  stiuare,  many  are  emhedded 
between  the  brown  walls  of  the  houses. 

Its  architecture  shows  a  curious  mingling 
of  Arab,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  work. 
Christian  and  Moor  overlap  in  many  build- 
ings, while  in  others  the  art  of  each  emerges 
isolated  and  independent.  In  the  great 
cathedral,  the  perfection  of  Gothic  in  Spain, 
we  see  nothing  of  the  Moor,  while  in  the 
mos(iue  of  Bel-el-Mardon,  now  called  El 
("risto  de  la  Lu/,  and  in  the  ancient  moscjue 
in  the  Calle  ile  las  Tornarias,  which  has 
never  been  converted  to  Christian  uses,  and 
retains  its  original  character  almost  unim- 
paired, we  can  with  ditlicultv  trace  the 
Christian.  Hut  in  other  buiklings  —  the 
Sinagoga  del  Tninsito,  for  instance — we  find 
the  Moorish  traditions  persisting  with  the 
Christian.     And  it  is  this  intermingling  and 
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absorption  of  the  Moorish  civilization  with 
the  Christian  that  gives  the  real  character  to 
Toledo.  Not  only  in  the  churches  that  once 
were  mosques  does  the  passage  of  that  great 
people  remain,  but  in  the  houses,  austere 
without  but  beautiful  within,  in  ancient 
palaces,  in  fragments  of  gardens  that  still 
are  places  of  rest,  in  embattled  bridge  and 
arch,  in  exquisite  harmonies  of  ornament 
that  meet  you  everywhere,  and,  more  than 
all,  we  find  this  gracious  influence  in  the 
spirit  of  the  city  itself.  Toledo  is  a  living 
picture,  a  city  in  which  each  building  is  a 
voice  that  speaks  the  history  of  Spain. 

In  Cordova,  and  even  in  Granada,  you 
are  less  sharply  conscious  of  the  Moorish 
influence. 

Time,  the  tamer  of  proud  cities,  has 
shadowed  Granada,  and  to  visit  it  is  to 
understand  the  desolation  of  conquest.  The 
big  hotels,  placed  so  incongruously  near  to 
the  Alhambra,  the  clamorous  guides,  the 
beffffars — all  the  disagreeable  conditions  of 
a  show  city  that  trades  on  its  past  are  here. 
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Tlic  efforts  of  recent  yeai-s,  that  have 
developed  a  eerbiin  amount  of  industrial 
activity,  have  not  lessened  this  impression  ; 
for  modern  enterprise  seems  stran«^ely  out  of 
place  in  Granada,  while  the  attempts  to 
improve  the  old  city,  such  as  the  boulevard 
which  has  been  driven  throu<rh  its  centre, 
have  been  left  unfinished,  with  a  result  of 
added  desolation.  In  the  air  itself  there 
seems  something  of  decay,  as  the  white  mists 
from  the  snowy  hei<^hts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
rest  shroud-like  upon  the  regit.  Always  you 
seem  to  catch  an  echo  of  that  ult'nno  mi.spb-o 
del  Mora.  Ruins  meet  you  everywhere ;  oidy 
the  gardens  in  Granada  have  kept  the  charm 
of  their  ex(|uisite  beauty. 

But  there  is  one  possession  that  conquest 
has  left  to  Granada.  It  is  to  see  the 
Alhambra  that  everyone  comes  to  the  city, 
which  is  but  a  setting  to  this  Moorish  jewel. 
And  in  the  wooded  garden,  which  lies  around 
the  citadel,  where  nightingales  sing,  and 
flowers  endjroider  the  grass,  and  the  sound 
of  running  water  is  always  heard,  Granada, 
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with  its  memories  of  ruin,  seems  shut  off  as 
by  a  veil  of  quiet.  The  Alhambra  is  the 
supreme  pearl  of  Moorish  art  in  Spain.  It 
is  bewildering  in  the  appeal  of  its  strange 
beauty.  It  is  like  an  invocation  of  an 
Eastern  sorcerer,  and  as  you  wander  in  its 
courts  and  halls  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  seem  true.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  people  lived  here.  You  seem  to  under- 
stand the  brilliant  dominion  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain.  Only  people  with  a  history  like 
theirs  could  have  rei.(>ned  here ;  life  lived 
here  could  but  have  been  a  romance. 

The  first  impression  you  gather  from  the 
almost  bewildering  beauty  is  how  any  build- 
ing so  seemingly  fragile  can  be  so  strong. 
More  than  five  centuries  have  passed  since 
the  Alhambra  was  built.  The  repeated 
earthquakes  which  did  so  much  damage  to 
Granada,  and  laid  in  ruin  the  Renaissance 
palace  of  Charles  V.,  have  been  powerless  to 
destroy  this  most  delicate  of  architectural 
structures.  To-day  the  Alhambra  is  kept 
as  a  show-place,  rejuvenated  by  the  restorer. 
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liut  even  tliis  has  not  been  able  to  dim  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  courts  and  lialls. 
And  all  the  jewelled  weavintr  of  ornaments, 
so  difficult  to  <^rasp  jvs  being  (|uite  real,  have 
kept  much  of  their  splendour.  It  ahnost 
seems  as  though  the  common  superstition 
were  true,  anil  that  the  charuj  of  late  does 
guard  the  Red  Palace  of  the  Moors. 

Cordova  sutlers  from  the  memory  of  a  pjist 
greatness  which  she  cannot  now  sup})ort. 
Gautier  describes  the  city  as  k  squelette 
bhinchc  ct  cak'int.  Cordova  is  a  city  in 
sleep  ;  it  rests  in  a  c[uiet  and  beautiful 
dream.  Here  the  Eastern  spirit  of  accept- 
ance echoes  with  an  unsilenced  voice.  And 
this  is  why  the  sensitive  stranger  will  find 
such  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  white  city's 
sleeping  peace.  Cordova  was  the  town  that 
I  most  loved  in  Spain. 

But  the  tourist  goes  to  Cordova  in  haste 
to  visit  the  mosque.  "  Mezciuita.?  Mez- 
cjuita.''"  Each  Cordovese  you  encounter  will 
surmise  your  desire  and  direct  you  without 
ijuestion.     They   know   that    this  imperish- 
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able  building  is  the  one  interesting  lion  in 
their  city  ;  it  is  to  visit  it  that  the  stranger 
comes  to  Cordova. 

The  great  mosque  is  a  "  wonder  of  the 
world,"  the  one  perfectly  satisfying  building 
left  in  the  city  of  the  Khalif,  the  Cordova 
that  was  known  as  "  the  Bride  of  Andalusia.'"' 
This  Church  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  is  the 
most  complete  expression  in  building  that 
the  Moors  have  left  in  Spain,  more  even 
than  the  Alhambra.  It  is  one  of  the 
buildings  that  sum  up  the  genius  of  a 
people,  the  experience  of  a  race,  and  the 
teaching  of  a  school. 

In  the  Outer  Court  of  Oranges,  where  the 
water  of  the  fountains  and  the  leafy  shade 
of  the  orange- trees  give  delicious  coolness 
from  the  blazing  heart  of  the  sun,  you  will 
find  the  untiring  charm  and  dreamy  peace 
of  Oriental  repose.  You  will  see  the  women 
of  Cordova  gathered  around  the  great  al- 
mida  fountain  with  their  red-brown  pitchers 
to  fill.  You  will  hear  them  chattering, 
telling  the  news  of  the  day.     Now  and  then 
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will  conic  a  souiui  of  laii^hti-r  as  a  youtli, 
also  witli  a  vessel  to  fill,  joins  them.  The 
women  will  leave  their  pitchers  and  n;o  into 
the  mos(jue,  one  hy  one  or  in  o^rouj)s  to- 
gether, for  prayer  is  a  part  of  the  day's 
work.  1 'inures  move  slowly  up  and  down 
the  cloisters ;  they  are  the  Canons ;  each 
will  be  smoking  a  cigarette.  Groups  of 
beggars  crouch  on  the  low  stone  seats  ;  they 
seem  quite  content  in  the  sun.  At  the  hour 
of  service  a  band  of  acolytes  will  come  from 
the  chancery  and  cross  the  court  slowly  to 
the  mos(jue,  making  a  line  of  scarlet.  And 
presently  there  will  be  a  soft  sound  of  music 
as  the  boys  sing  the  copla.s  in  honour  of  the 
\'irgin.  Yes,  the  Court  of  Oranges  is  the 
most  perfect  spot  in  Cordova,  to  which  the 
stranger  will  come  again  and  again. 

And  when  you  go  into  the  mosque  itself, 
vou  will  pass  out  of  the  colonnades  of  orange- 
trees  into  colonnades  of  stone.  Before  you, 
around  you,  everywhere,  a  forest  of  columns ; 
and  the  canopy  of  curves  above  you,  formed 
bv  the  double  rows  of  crossed  fantastic  arches, 
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will  seem  like  the  interlacing  branches  of  great 
trees.  You  will  remember  those  enchanted 
forests  you  dreamed  of  as  a  child.  In  truth, 
the  architecture  of  the  mosque  is  like  a  living 
thing.  The  light,  entering  from  above,  plays 
upon  the  arches,  causing  the  red  stones  to 
gleam  like  fire;  it  frets  the  thousand  columns 
with  moving  patterns ;  it  catches  the  glass 
mosaics  in  jewelled  brilliance,  and  makes  a 
soft  shining  upon  the  marble  pavement,  in 
which,  as  you  look  up  and  down,  vou  see  the 
long  arcades  reflected  until  the  distance  dies 
away,  mysterious  and  apparently  unending. 

But  words  cannot  describe  this  wonderful 
temple.  The  Moorish  houses  of  prayer  will 
bring  you  a  sense  of  joy  :  there  is  nothing  of 
the  mystic  suggestion  of  a  Gothic  cathedral 
— that  of  Seville,  for  instance ;  your  spirit  is 
freed,  not  awed.  The  mosque  was  to  the 
Moor  this  world  as  well  as  the  next.  Here 
is  the  message  of  a  race  who  understood  the 
fulness  of  living  so  well  that  they  knew  how 
to  be  joyously  at  home  with  their  God  ;  and 
you  realize  more  fully  this  lesson  that  the 
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Moors  gave  to  Spain,  which  (inds  its  ex- 
pression to-day  in  tlie  Spaniard's  happy 
familiarity  witii  his  God. 

The  strant^er  will  now  lie  ready  to  under- 
stand  the  special  atmosphere  of  Seville,  for  it 
is  this  frank  acceptancL-  of  joy  as  the  gold 
thread  of  life  which  gives  the  southern  city 
its  charm.  It  is  not  shadowed  with  memory 
like  sleeping  Cordova,  nor  is  it  overburdened 
witii  heroic  monuments  like  Toledo ;  there 
are  no  ruins  such  as  give  sadness  to  Granada  ; 
it  is  still  a  living  city  whose  blood  is  pulsing 
with  the  joy  of  life  lived  in  the  sunshine. 

The  buildings  for  which  the  city  is  famous 
all  have  this  aspect  of  joy  —  the  Moorish 
Tower  of  Gold ;  the  Alcazar,  with  its  flower- 
crowdetl  gardens ;  the  Giralda  Tower,  which 
is  so  old,  and  yet  in  its  glittering  whiteness 
looks  so  new.  There  is  a  joyousness  in  these 
buildintrs  that  I  have  never  seen  in  the  build- 
ings  of  any  other  city. 

Then,  Seville  is  alive  commercially,  and 
from  its  wharves  among  the  orange -trees 
which    line   the   banks    of   its    rivers  vessels 
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carry     away     its    wine,     its     oil,    and     its 
oranges. 

Seville  has  no  rival  among  the  cities  of 
Spain.  The  old  saying  is  still  true:  "  To  him 
whom  God  loves  He  gives  a  home  in  Seville." 

In  Seville  you  are  happy  without  seeking 
to  be  so,  and  when  the  stranger  has  learnt 
this  he  has  learnt  the  secret  of  the  Sevillanos. 

Seville  has  the  aspect  of  a  city  given  up  to 
a  holiday  humour ;  and  if  I  wished  to  de- 
scribe the  special  quality  of  her  happy  people, 
I  should  say  that  they  understood  perfectly 
the  difficult  art  of  loafing.  You  must  be 
happy  to  loaf  successfully ;  that  is  why 
Northern  people  find  it  so  difficult.  But 
not  even  the  Venetians  loaf  as  well  as  the 
Sevillanos.  Go  to  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes, 
that  narrow,  animated  street,  the  centre  of 
Seville's  joyous  life  ;  it  is  different  from 
other  streets ;  its  gay  shops,  with  the  double 
row  of  irregular,  close-drawn  windows  that 
make  a  sinuous  line  of  light — certainly  it  is 
like  a  serpent.  All  day  and  far  into  the 
night  people  saunter  up  and  down  its  pave- 
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ineiits  or  sit  in  one  of  the  many  cafes,  which 
are  always  filled  with  crowds  of  unoccupied 
pei"Sons.  You  will  seem  to  he  watching  a 
stage  play.  It  is  here  that  you  will  see  best 
the  inqjos,  or  dandies  of  Seville;  in  spiing- 
tinie  there  is  sure  to  be  a  matador  stroll insf 
about  in  splendid  costume,  and  women  in 
miintUlas  saunter  to  and  fro  with  their  slow, 
graceful  walk. 

In  the  cafc.s  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  typical  Andalusian.  He 
wears  a  short  coat  and  very  tight  trousers  of 
a  light  colour,  aiid  a  felt  hat  with  a  broad, 
Hat  brim.  He  is  always  clean-shaven,  and 
his  hair  is  cut  very  short.  These  men  are 
often  handsome,  and  have  a  striking  ex- 
pression of  strength  ;  the  faces,  dignified  and 
always  humorous,  often  resemble  a  comic 
actor.  They  are  an  affectionate  and  friendly 
companv,  and  their  conversation  echoes  with 
a  deafening  buzz.  Notice  the  way  in  which 
they  smoke  their  cigarettes,  and  at  intervals 
drink  their  refrescos  or  sip  from  their  small 
glasses  of  aguardiente.     Their  enjoyment  is 
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so  Spanish,  so  epicurean.  And  women  in 
the  street  fan  themselves  in  the  same  way. 
All  these  people  are  happy  in  the  frank 
acceptance  of  life  as  it  is. 

Inside  the  shops,  which  have  doors  wide 
open  to  the  street,  groups  of  women  sit  to 
buy  fans  and  mantillas.  Making  purchases 
is  a  delightful  game,  in  which  all  Spanish 
women  excel.  They  smile,  and  chatter,  and 
use  their  fans,  bargaining  with  delicious  grace, 
while  the  salesman,  cigarette  in  hand,  shrugs 
his  shoulders  and  gesticulates. 

"  But  the  mantilla  is  dear,  senor.'"' 

He  throws  out  his  hands  in  protest. 

"  No,  seiiorita ;  I  am  giving  it  away  at  ten 
pesetas.'''' 

"  Is  the  quality  good  ?"  and  she  raises  her 
eyebrows  in  bewitching  incredulity. 

"  As  good  as  God's  blessing." 

And  with  mutual  smiles  and  salutations 
the  purchase  is  made. 

It  is  in  the  Paseo  de  las  Delicias — the 
name  will  tell  you  of  the  beauty  of  this  park, 
with  its  orange-groves,  hedges  of  blue  aloes, 
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ami  all  iiianiitT  of  tropical  trees  and  flowers 
— that  the  ladies  of  Seville  drive  and 
promenade  each  afternoon.  The  mdjo.s 
cast  lanj^uishintjj  glances  upon  them  as  they 
walk  to  and  fro,  and  compliments  are  given  : 
"  Oil,  Jesus,  what  an  air  I"  '*  IIaj)[)y  is  the 
mother  that  bore  thee  I"  "  Your  eves  are  as 
runaway  stare  that  would  rather  shine  in  your 
lace  than  in  the  heavens  I"" 

The  Stxiildtui.s  smile  and  chatter  together  ; 
this  plav  of  love  is  a  })art  of  the  accustomed 
homage  which  is  their  due. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  Spanish 
women  not  easy  to  define.  Many  of  them  are 
not  beautiful,  but  they  are  always  graceful, 
and  they  all  walk  beautifully.  Then,  most 
of  them  have  the  soft,  expressive  eyes  which 
the  East  has  bequeathed  to  Spain.  There 
is  a  quality  and  certain  finish  about  them 
which  is  uni(jue  ;  each  one  looks  as  if  she 
understood  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  was 
very  glad  that  this  was  so.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  they  are  so  attractive;  this  is  the 
reason,  too,  why  the  old  women  are  so  good- 
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humoured,  smiling,  and  gay.  The  indefi- 
nite unquietness  that  so  often  characterizes 
English  and  American  women  is  entirely 
absent.  These  Spanish  senoras,  for  their 
happiness,  have  kept  the  pagan  content. 

Much  of  what  is  characteristic  of  the 
home  life  of  the  Sevillians  may  be  gathered 
from  the  arrangement  of  their  houses.  They 
are  all — the  houses  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
those  of  the  rich  citizens — built  around  the 
patio,  or  shaded  court,  where  palms,  myrtles, 
pomegranates,  and  jasmines  grow,  and  the 
singing  of  caged  birds  mingles  with  the  sound 
of  the  playing  fountains.  Into  this  patio  all 
the  windows  of  the  house  open  and  the  rooms 
lead.  The  doors  are  of  open  ironwork — no 
two  doors  are  alike — and  often,  even  in  the 
small  houses,  the  grating  is  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  One  door,  which  also  has  an 
open  reja,  or  grating,  leads  into  the  street. 
It  is  in  these  patios  that  the  Sevillians  spend 
their  lives,  and  this  throwing  open  of  their 
homes  to  the  gaze  of  all  who  pass  in  the 
streets  is  exactly  characteristic  of  this  simple, 
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hajipv  people.  Every  JifternDon  and  evening 
the  vouth  t)f  the  family  huigh  and  sing  and 
dance  to  the  rattle  of  the  castanets.  It  is 
against  the  irja.s  that  the  lovers  stand  at 
night  antl  sing  their  serenades,  and  so  per- 
sistent is  their  patience  that  they  have  gained 
the  title  of  "  iron-eatei-s.""  All  Andalusians 
are  musical ;  even  the  beggar  thrums  his 
guitar,  which  he  will  not  part  with  for  bread  ; 
to  him  music  is  a  necessity,  and  bread  a 
luxury  with  which  he  can  dispense. 

The  Andalusian's  leisure  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  delight.  What  impresses  the  serious 
foreicrner,  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  become 
an  inmate  of  a  Sevillian  home,  is  the  mirth 
and  courtesv  of  the  family,  who  all  .seem  to 
enjoy  endless  leisure,  Spanish  households 
have  a  pleasantness  {|uite  their  own.  The 
men  are  never  preoccupied  with  business ; 
smoking  cigarettes,  they  will  pass  houi-s 
chattering  to  the  women  of  the  familv,  who 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  working 
their  beautiful  embroideries.  Few  books  aie 
read,   and   talking  is   the  chief  occupation. 
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No  people  can  talk  like  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  excitement  is  so  spontaneous  that  often 
the  conversation  is  carried  on  far  into  the 
night.  The  slightest  incident  gains  a 
poetic  vividness  from  their  dramatic  telling. 
Cigarette-smoking  and  talking  are  the  only 
indulgences  which  the  Sevillians  carry  to 
excess. 

In  their  home  life  there  is  a  love  of 
visiting:  and  a  love  of  receiving-  visitors. 
TertuUas,  or  parties,  are  frequent.  But  a 
Spanish  party  differs  materially  from  an 
English,  in  so  far  as  there  are  no  refresh- 
ments— if  we  except  the  glasses  of  pure  water 
and  plate  of  azucarillos  to  sweeten  the  water, 
which  are  placed  upon  a  side- table.  This  is 
an  instance  of  the  sobriety  of  the  Sevillians. 
The  guests  dance  and  sing  and  talk  in- 
cessantly, and  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  enjoy 
themselves  without  eating. 

The  Spaniards  are  good  hosts ;  the  ex- 
quisite politeness  which  is  natural  to  them, 
even  to  those  of  the  very  lowest  classes, 
causes  them  to  lay  themselves  out  to  enter- 
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tain;  boredom  would  seem  to  he  unknowi) 
to  the  native  host  and  hostess.  They  make 
a  pleasure  of  the  sliojhtest  social  intercourse 
I  recall  one  occasion  in  Seville,  when  I  asked 
permission  to  enter  the  house  of  a  poor 
woman  in  the  Macarena  (juarter,  in  order 
that  my  artist  friend  mi^ht  make  a  drawing 
from  her  balcony  of  a  building  of  which  a 
satisfactory  view  could  not  be  obtained  in 
the  street. 

"  My  house  is  youi-s,  senoras ;  make 
whatsoever  use  of  it  you  will,""  was  her 
answer  to  my  recjuest.  And  during  the 
hours  that  my  friend  was  at  work  she  put 
aside  her  occupations — she  was  a  pIiDi- 
chndora,  and  was  ironing  with  her  assistants 
on  our  entrance — and  gave  herself  up  solely 
to  help  and  entertain  us,  A  refresco  was 
brought  to  us ;  calientes,  the  twisted  dough- 
nuts which  are  made  in  every  Andalusian 
house,  were  fried  for  us.  Nor  would  she 
consent  to  receive  the  payment  which  we, 
with  our  foreign  stupidity,  offered  to  her 
on  our  departure.     No,  the   kindly,  cheerv 
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woman    did    not    understand    payment   for 
hospitality. 

But  it  is  during  the  days  of  festival  at 
Easter  and  the  Feria  that  the  fine  hospitality 
of  the  Sevillians  is  seen  at  its  best.  The 
houses  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  hospi- 
tality is  taxed  to  a  degree  that  only  the 
most  perfect  courtesy  and  good-nature  could 
endure.  Every  comer  is  received  with  a 
chorus  of  welcome,  and  embraced  like  a 
brother.  Beds  are  surrendered,  even  sofas 
are  given  up,  and  as  fresh  strangers  arrive, 
unable  to  gain  accommodation  in  the  crowded 
inns,  mattresses,  pillows,  and  rugs  are  brought 
out  of  cupboards,  and  beds  are  made  upon 
the  floor.  All  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  even  the  tired  servants,  who  are  always 
joyously  ready  to  help,  sit  up,  because  there 
is  literally  nozvhere  for  them  to  sleep.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  in  these 
seasons  of  festivity  is  very  great :  the  butcher 
cannot  provide  meat ;  even  bread  is  hard  to 
buy.  But  the  seuora  of  the  house  is  never 
troubled  ;  she  tells  you  her  woes,  and  then 
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<f()(.s  smiling  to  iVv  calitiiff.s  aiul  prepare 
other  ilflicvicies  for  the  refreshment  of  her 
guests.  The  constant  Spanish  courtesy  never 
fails,  and  the  foreigner  who  happily  chances 
among  this  crowdetl  joyous  party  can  but 
wonder. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

TOWN  LIFE  IN  SPAIN  {continued) 

Madrid  :  its  Situation— The  Old  Town— The  Rastro 
—The  New  Town- The  Puerta  del  Sol— CV//e* 
— The  Aguadores  —  The  Prado  Park  —  The 
Theatre — Spanish  Children — The  Museums — 
The  Picture-galleries. 

THE  contrast  is  great  from  Seville  to 
Madrid,  which  is  less  distinctly  Spanish 
than  any  city  in  the  Peninsula.  The  royal 
capital,  established  by  the  decree  of  Philip  II., 
has  the  appearance  of  an  accidental  growth 
on  the  harsh  Castilian  slopes.  The  climate 
is  the  worst  of  any  town  in  Spain.  Madrid 
suffers  all  the  oppressions  of  the  sky — baked 
by  fierce  summer  suns,  and  chilled  by  the  ice 
of  treacherous  winds.  In  point  of  distance  it 
is  only  some  twenty  leagues,  in  one  direction, 
from  Toledo,  and  in  the  other  from  beautiful 
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Avila ;  but  in  its  life  it  is  separated  by 
lentiiries  from  the  old  Spanish  cities.  It  is 
the  strangest  transformation  to  come  from 
them  into  the  eai^er,  bustling  life  of  the 
modern  capital.  There  are  no  anticpiities 
here,  no  great  memories,  no  romance,  nothing 
but  what  the  people  and  the  natural  bright- 
ness in  the  air  give  to  it. 

To  stav  in  Mailrid  is  to  undergo  the  most 
absorbini:  fatigue.  The  Madrileho  lives  with 
a  speed  that  in  Spain  startles.  The  city 
never  sleeps,  never  stays  its  chatter  ;  its  in- 
habitants are  apparently  so  full  of  business 
that  they  turn  day  into  night,  yet  no  one 
seems  to  work.  It  thus  comes  about  that 
the  lover  of  Spain,  who  has  become  used  to 
the  untroubled  content  of  happy  Seville  or 
the  sleeping  peace  of  Cordova  and  Toledo, 
can  with  ditHculty  find  himself  at  home  in 
Madrid. 

Madrid  is  a  city  of  contrasts.  Treasures  of 
art  abound  in  its  museum,  yet  of  all  cities  it 
is  surely  the  least  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
beauty  and  design.     Its  splendid  bridge  which 
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gives  entrance  to  the  city  has  been  ridiculed 
with  the  question,  "  Where  is  the  river  ?""  It 
misses  all  charm  of  environment ;  the  city  has 
no  suburbs,  and  the  country  around  is  barren 
and  without  trees  and  verdure.  Yet  the 
Madrilenos  cannot  be  persuaded  that  any 
other  city  is  its  equal.  It  is  a  capital  in 
transition  of  a  country  in  transition,  and  as 
such  it  must  be  regarded. 

The  old  part  of  the  town,  such  as  the  Rastro 
and  surrounding  narrow  streets,  where  on  each 
Sunday  is  held  the  market,  the  largest  rag- 
fair  in  the  world,  still  bring  one  a  sensation 
of  living  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  wares 
are  laid  out  in  most  primitive  fashion  in  the 
narrow  streets  in  great  piles ;  all  kinds  of 
antiquities  are  sold,  as  well  as  clothes  and 
wonderful  peasant  jewellery.  The  low  stalls 
are  piled  up  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, of  all  colours,  in  confused  abundance. 
Women  and  girls  stand  in  groups  of  twos  or 
threes,  or  sit  beside  their  wares,  bundled  in 
bright-coloured  shawls,  and  all  with  kerchiefed 
heads.     They  talk  incessantly  ;  they  do  not 
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seem  to  care  whetluT  their  i^ootls  are  sold  or 
not,  but  they  chalter  noisily  over  every  sale. 
Some  of  the  women  have  perfectly-shaped 
faces  with  majrnetic  eves  that  recall  the  East, 
It  was  here  once  that  I  saw  a  monoid,  beauti- 
fullv  attired  with  a  white  rnant'dia,  silk  shoes, 
gailv  coloured  dress  and  jewellery.  She  re- 
minded me  of  Goya's  pictures. 

Fine  Siivaffe  old  men  in  tattered  cloaks 
wander  on  the  outskirts  of  the  market  asking 
alms,  and  beautiful,  bewitching  children  play 
their  games  unchecked. 

But  the  Rastro  is  not  the  real  Madrid, 
The  modern  town,  with  its  aspect  of  a  city 
still  in  the  making,  so  that  one  thinks  not  so 
much  of  what  it  is  as  of  what  it  may  become, 
has  grown  up  in  the  image  of  Paris,  witn 
boulevards,  wide  streets,  tall  characterless 
houses  and  modish  shops.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  new  Madrid  will  overgrow  all  that 
is  left  of  the  old  city. 

The  Madrilenos  spend  their  lives  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  almost  all  of  which  are 
wide,  clean,  and  well  paved.     The  houses  are 
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ornamented  with  balconies,  the  first  of  which, 
supported  by  pillars,  forms  in  many  parts  of 
the  city  a  piazza  where  the  inhabitants  may 
walk  under  cover.  The  Puerta  del  Sol,  the 
largest  and  most  animated  plaza,  and  the 
centre  of  Madrid,  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
idlers  of  the  city.  From  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  far  into  the  night,  it  is  thronged 
with  groups  of  men  wrapped  in  their  cloaks, 
which  they  wear  to  protect  them  from  the 
treacherous  winds  that  sweep  the  city  even 
in  summer.  Furnished  with  several  dozen 
cigarettes  and  coppers  for  azucar  and  water, 
they  pass  the  hours  in  endless  talking. 
Politics  form  the  chief  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, and  the  progressive  element  in  Spanish 
society  discusses  here. 

Most  of  the  cafes  are  in  this  quarter, 
and  they  are  always  filled.  They  are  less 
attractive  in  their  outside  appearance  than 
the  caf't's  of  Seville,  but  the  refreshments 
served  are  excellent.  The  Madrilehos,  like 
all  Spaniards,  drink  more  water  than  wine. 
In    everv    street    and    paseo    vou    see    the 
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picturescjue  a^iKulo/r,  with  his  cdntaro  of 
white  or  brown  clay  and  reed  basket,  contain- 
in*;^  ghisses,  sticks  of  azuinrillos;  and  oranges 
or  limes.  He  luis  not  changed  from  the  day 
when  \'elaz(jue/.  painted  him  ;  he  still  wears 
a  loose  jacket  of  snufi'-coloiired  cloth,  breeches, 
leather  gaiters,  and  a  |)eaked  hat. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  climate  which  causes  the 
.Madrilenos  always  to  suffer  thirst.  The 
luhhhis  fu'Uidas,  or  iced  drinks,  flavoured  with 
orange,  lemon,  strawberry,  cherries,  or  almond, 
wiiich  are  sold  in  every  cq/e,  are  far  supe- 
rior to  any  English  or  American  beverages. 
Spanish  preserves  also  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  there  is  one  variety,  known  by 
the  name  "  angel's  hair,"  cabcllo  de  angel, 
which  is  delicious. 

Mailrid  is  so  much  a  modern  city  that  at 
first  the  stranger  hardly  realizcshow  pleasantly 
its  inhabitants  live.  It  is  most  fortunately 
rich  in  well-shaded  parks  and  beautiful  green 
promenades 

The  Prado  is  the  evening  gathering- place 
of  the  fashionable  Madrilenos,  and  the  tree- 
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shaded  promenade,  from  seven  o'clock  on- 
wards, affords  the  most  animated  sight.  An 
astonishing  number  of  people  collect  here. 
In  the  crossways  which  intersect  the  carriage- 
drive,  all  the  families  of  the  city  walk  to 
enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  Mad- 
rilenos  are  seen  at  their  finest  here.  The 
majos,  resembling  plates  of  fashion  in  their 
tight,  faultless  clothes,  stand  about  in  groups 
admiring  the  ladies  who  roll  past  in  landaus, 
for  can-iages  are  essential  to  fashionable 
Madrid.  Some  of  the  men  ride  the  splendid 
Andalusian horses;  with  manes, long  sweeping 
tails,  and  gay  trappings,  like  the  horses  that 
Velazquez  painted.  The  Madrilenas  have 
adopted  the  costumes  of  Paris,  and  in  fashion- 
able attire  Spanish  women  always  look  badly 
dressed.  The  mantilla  is,  however,  worn  by 
most  women,  and  even  a  plain  face  looks 
beautiful  in  this  fascinating  head-dress.  Like 
all  Spanish  women,  each  Madrileiia  carries  a 
fan,  which  is  held  open  as  a  parasol  to  give 
shade  from  the  sun.  A  woman  without  a 
fan  is  unknown,  and  there  is  something  truly 
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Spanish  in  the  use  these  vivid,  hetwitchin<^ 
women  make  of  tluiu.  The  Madrilefia 
collects  fans  as  an  lln<i;lisli  lady  collects 
jewels  ;  she  will  often  own  more  than  a 
hunilred  of  various  colours  and  patterns. 

Durinc^  summer  this  outdoor  parade  in 
the  Prado  is  in  y;fi\  career  until  midnight ; 
and  as  the  night  advances  the  promenades 
are  full  of  gay  noise.  There  are  open-air 
concerts,  and  dancing  takes  place  upon  the 
open  spaces  of  grass.  Around  the  stalls  of 
the  refresco  sellers,  families  are  seated  talk- 
inir  ffailv  together.  The  greatest  animation 
prevails.  The  Madrilenos  never  seem  to  be 
tired.  The  abandonment  to  happiness  is 
contagious,  and  the  stranger  will  gain  a 
sense  of  the  joy  of  life  as  he  sees  the  ardent 
faces  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  whon) 
mirth  is  never  vulgar,  but  as  natural  as  speech. 

In  the  winter  season  the  Madrilenos  visit 
the  theatre,  which  every  Spaniard  adoi'es. 
Gautier  writes  that  "  long  before  Shakespeare 
the  Spaniards  invented  the  drama.'"  Spain 
in  the  sixteenth  and    seventeenth    centuries 
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produced  an  almost  countless  number  of 
dramatic  works,  and  a  passion  for  the  drama 
still  animates  the  people.  Spanish  women, 
as  we  should  expect,  are  first-rate  actresses ; 
they  mark  all  shades  of  character  with 
appreciation  and  fine  delicacy.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  was  in  Spain  that 
women  first  played  women's  parts,  which  in 
England  at  the  same  period  were  entrusted 
to  boys. 

The  Teatro  Real  at  Madrid  is  devoted 
to  Italian  opera,  but  at  the  more  popular 
Teatro  Espanol,  where  La  Guerrero,  the 
Bernhardt  of  Spain  holds  sway,  there  is 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  native 
dramas  of  Zorilla,  Hartzenbusch,  and  Tirso 
de  Molina,  or  the  modern  society  plays  of 
Echegaray  and  Galdos.  The  sainete,  which 
takes  the  place  of  our  "curtain-raiser,""  is 
usually  comic,  and  those  that  are  most 
popular  are  adapted  from  the  farces  of 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Rueda. 

Even  in  the  heat  of  summer  the  Madrilenos 
visit   the  theatres,   but   at   this  season    the 
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performances  are  limited  to  the  popular 
zarziu'la.s,  operetta-s,  four  of  which  are  given 
in  each  evening. 

Spanish  children  share  the  love  of  the 
theatre  which  heloiigs  to  their  elders.  At 
the  afternoon  performances,  which  are  given 
on  everv  Sunday  and  ficsta.'i,  half  the  house 
is  occu})ied  by  child  ticket-holdei-s,  whose 
interest  in  the  action  of  the  piece  is  astonish- 
ing. Thev  applaud  with  cries  of  '*  bunito  "",- 
they  ask  questions,  and  the  house  is  never 
still  for  a  single  instant. 

Spanish  children  are  already  grown  up 
when  quite  young,  but  they  are  the  most 
fascinating  little  people,  at  the  same  time 
natural  and  self-conscious,  with  a  sort  of 
precocious  winsomeness.  Their  bodies  are 
so  full  of  energy  that  they  give  an  impression 
of  more  vivid  life  than  the  children  of 
Northern  countries. 

Nowhere  are  children  happier  and  more 
loved  than  in  Spain  ;  the  iiiiios  are  the  idols 
of  their  parents,  and  are  universally  treated 
with  indulgence.     Yet  the  Spanish  child  is 
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not  spoilt,  and  the  obedient  spirit  is  never 
lacking.  Even  the  poorest  child  is  taught  to 
practise  those  courtesies  of  life  which  in 
Spain  are  never  forgotten.  Ask  a  child 
his  name,  and  after  the  answer  he  will 
always  add,  "  at  the  service  of  God  and 
yourself."  No  child  forgets  the  ^'-  mil gi'acias'''' 
with  which  a  benefit  is  accepted.  I  recall  a 
small  boy  of  peasant  parentage  who  acted 
as  my  guide  upon  one  occasion,  and  who,  when 
asked  what  gift  he  would  like  for  his  service, 
answered  :  "  I  shall  like  best,  seiiora,  what 
pleases  you  most  to  give  me.'"  Even  in  the 
prayer  which  Spanish  children  offer  at  night 
you  find  an  expression  of  this  quaint, 
delicious  politeness : 

"  Jesus^  Joseph,  Mary, 

Your  little  servant  keep, 
While,  with  your  kind  permission, 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

Those  who  have  taught  Spanish  children 
all  praise  their  intelligence.  During  the  first 
twelve  years  of  life  both  girls  and  boys  develop 
more  rapidly  than  other  European  children. 
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This  precocious  uiiilcistaiuling  is  inanit'est 
ill  their  games.  Go  to  the  great  jiark  of 
the  IJuen  Iletiro,  where  during  each  afternoon 
the  young  Miuhilefios  are  busy  with  their 
plays  of  bull-figliting,  poHtics,  and  Hirtations. 
The  chilthxn  are  attended  by  their  nurses, 
who  most  fre(juently  are  the  pu.mffa.i  from 
Santander,  who  wear  the  charming  national 
costumesof  a  pleated  red  petticoat  with  silver- 
lace  border,  velvet  bodice,  and  brightly 
coloured  handkerchief  as  head-dress. 

Alton)  is  the  favourite  game.  The  iiiiius, 
using  a  mask  for  the  bull  and  the  capes  of  red 
and  vellow  which  are  sold  on  the  stalls,  go 
through  the  whole  pantomime  of  the  bull- 
ring with  a  vivid  and  t|uite  grown-up  delight 
in  the  sharp  appeal  made  to  their  sensations. 
Another  group  play  at  soldiers,  armed  with 
sticks  for  swords  and  holding  a  great  flag. 
Other  children,  a  little  older,  pass  the  time 
in  flirtations.  The  boys  pay  the  extravagant 
Spanish  compliments  to  little  girls,  or  in  the 
wooded  groves  they  sing  the  native  melodies 
to  the  answering  songs  of  the  niy-htin'^ales. 
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I  talked  with  one  young  singer,  who  told 
me  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  and 
already  was  betrothed.  I  asked  him  if  he 
were  not  too  young.  "  No,  senora,''  was  his 
answer ;  "  God  is  good,  and  my  parents  have 
money  to  maintain  us."  Afterwards  he  took 
up  his  song,  that  had  something  wild  and 
Oriental  in  its  passionate  notes. 

Among  the  excellences  of  Madrid  must  be 
counted  her  Museums,  The  Armeria  with  its 
fine  collection  of  arms  and  weapons,  the  Museo 
Naval,  and  the  Museo  Arqueologico,  furnish 
effective  mementoes  of  the  entire  tragedy  of 
Spain's  history.  Of  her  art  galleries  who 
can  say  praise  enough  ?  It  is  only  in  Madrid 
that  it  is  possible  to  realize,  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  gifts  and  limitations,  the 
artists  of  Spain.  The  Academia  de  Bellas 
Artes  and  the  Museo  de  Arte  Modern©  are 
rich  in  pictures.  And  it  is  to  see  the  Museo 
del  Prado  that  the  stranger  visits  Madrid ; 
no  picture-gallery  in  the  world  contains  a 
more  wonderful  collection  of  masterpieces. 

It  is  a  splendid  art  inheritance  that  is 
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enshrined  in  the  Prado.  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  and  se\enteenth  centuries  was 
closely  cx)nnectetl  with  the  countries  that 
were  then  the  centres  of  art.  The  C  atholic 
Sovereigns  had  a  line  taste  for  pictures,  and 
to  them  we  owe  largely  the  collection  of  the 
<j[reat  works  which,  after  the  pictures  of 
\  ela/(|ue/,  are  the  glory  of  the  Prado. 

The  building,  of  pale  brick  and  white 
stone,  placed  in  a  tree-shaded  park,  is  well 
desifjned,  and  on  the  whole  well  li<rhted. 
Externallv  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  picture- 
gallery  should  be.  A  bronze  statue  of 
Velaz(|uez  stands  before  the  entrance.  This 
is  fitting.  The  Prado  is  in  a  very  special  way 
the  home  of  Velaz(|uez.  No  other  nation  has 
been  so  supi'emelv  fortunate  in  preserving 
almost  intact  the  work  of  her  erreatest 
painter.  No  picture  is  wanting  to  the 
complete  understanding  of  his  exquisite  art. 

In  the  Prado  there  are  masterpieces  by 
the  world's  great  painters — by  Titian,  by 
Rubens,  by  Kaphaei,  by  Albrecht  Diirer, 
by  Holbein,   and    how  many  others  ?     But 
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even  in  the  presence  of  these  masters  we 
seek  Velazquez.  Here,  too,  Goya  astonishes 
us  with  his  vigorous  and  wonderful  art ; 
there  are  admirable  paintings  by  El  Greco, 
by  Ribera,  by  Murillo ;  but  we  can  see 
nothing  but  Velazquez.  And  the  emotion 
of  first  seeing  these  pictures  is  one  of  awe. 
We  are  not  in  the  presence  of  an  Old  Master, 
but  of  a  painter  who  in  his  perfect  art 
forestalled  every  modern  movement  in  paint- 
ing. This  is  why  Velazquez  stands  alone 
among  all  artists.  And  the  lover  of  art 
journeys  to  the  Prado  that  he  may  study  his 
pictures,  as  the  pilgrim  journeys  to  the 
shrine  of  his  saint. 
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COUXTRY    LIKE    IN'    SPAIN 

Life  ill  a  Spanish  I'osnda — Spanish  Peasants — Tlie 
Toilers  of  the  Field  and  other  ^\'o^kcrs — Tlie 
Cignrrern^  of  Seville — llie  Kermesse  in  the 
Esclava  (hardens — The  Love  of  Festivals — 
Easter  Day  in  a  Spanish  Village — Third-class 
Travelling — ^^'ild  Life  in  Spain — Fishing  in 
the  Country  Districts. 

rr^O  know  Spain  it  is  not  enough  to  visit 
i-  the  towns.  It  is  when  the  stranger 
leaves  the  beaten  tracks  of  travel,  and  goes  to 
the  country  districts,  where  the  outcome  of 
modern  progress  is  still  unknown,  that  he 
sees  the  life  of  ancient  Spain  almost  un- 
changed. I  know  of  no  ex])erience  more 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  country 
and  its  people  than  a  lengthened  stay  in 
a  village  posada.  The  life,  indeed,  will  be 
hard  in  many  ways,  and  it  will  be  wise  for 
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the  stranger  to  cultivate  the  stoicism  and 
indifference  to  personal  comfort  that  char- 
acterize the  Spaniards  themselves;  but  the 
experience  is  excellent,  and  the  people  you 
meet  are  charming  in  their  kindness  and 
perfect  courtesy. 

The  posada  is  the  casa  huespedes,  or 
house  of  hospitality  for  the  neighbourhood. 
The  title  is  no  misnomer,  but  stands  for 
what  the  village  posada  truly  is.  To  stay 
there  is  to  find  a  new  meaning  in  the  word 
"  hospitality  " ;  it  is  to  know  willing  service, 
restrained  by  the  fine  Spanish  courtesy  from 
offensive  attention. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  first 
sight  of  the  posada  may  disturb  the  stranger. 
It  is  built  with  a  spacious  vestibule.  On 
one  side  of  the  stone  staircase,  which  gives 
entrance  to  the  upstairs  living-rooms,  is  a 
dark  wineshop,  where  the  men  of  the  village 
forefather  to  talk  and  drink  the  black 
native  wine ;  while  the  other  side  serves  as 
the  stable,  in  which  the  mules,  donkeys, 
oxen,  and  other  animals    belonging   to  the 
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liouse,  have  their  home.  Many  odours  clin^ 
jihout  thu  (hirk  staircase;  the  scent  of  closely 
picked  animals  mingles  with  that  of  garlic, 
while  the  air  reeks  with  the  fumes  of  rancid 
act-itc.  or  oil  —  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
smell  that  belongs  to  every  pn.vnla.  The 
noise  in  the  vestibule  is  deafening  and 
incessant;  the  men  talk  in  loud  voices  which 
are  piercingly  vibrant  and  metallic.  Cack- 
ling hens,  with  maybe  a  fat  black  pig  or 
little  woolly  lamb,  block  the  way  as  one 
climbs  the  staircase  to  the  living-room. 

This  room  is  bare,  but  never  dirty  ;  the 
filth  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  my 
experience  of  some  of  the  smaller  inns  in  the 
towns  does  not  exist  in  the  village  po.sadas. 
The  large  windows  open  on  to  wooden 
balconies  which  look  out  on  to  the  tree- 
shadetl  phrui.  The  walls  are  freshly  white- 
washed, and  the  bare  boards  of  the  Hoor  are 
scrubbed  to  snowy  whiteness  by  their  daily 
scouring  with  sand;  the  curtains,  too,  when 
there  are  anv,  are  always  white.  Sometimes 
a  feu  highly  coloured  and  amazing  religious 
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prints  in  black  frames  hang  upon  the  walls, 
but,  fortunately,  more  often  they  are  bare. 
The  furniture  is  of  the  simplest  description 
— a  large  table,  bare  of  any  cloth,  that  fills 
most  of  the  room,  wooden  chairs  and  a 
Spanish  press,  a  great  cupboard  which  holds 
the  linen  of  the  family.  The  beds  are 
placed  in  small  alcoves  which  lead  out  of  the 
living-rooms ;  and  these  beds  are  always 
comfortable,  with  spotless  linen,  embroidered, 
lace-trimmed,  and  brought  from  the  lavender- 
scented  chest.  There  is  no  fireplace  in  the 
living-room,  and  if,  as  often  chances  in 
winter  and  early  spring,  the  weather  is  cold, 
the  only  heat  is  gained  from  the  hrasero^  whose 
charcoal  ashes  give  the  very  faintest  glow  of 
warmth.  The  Spaniards  accept  cold  with- 
out murmur ;  they  wrap  themselves  in  their 
cloaks,  and  wait  till  God  sends  out  the  sun. 
The  poscula  is  ruled  by  the  senora.  She 
sways  a  rod  of  iron  over  her  husband,  rela- 
tives, servants,  guests,  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  house,  being  full  of  energy  and  the 
vigour    of    character    that    is    common    to 
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Spanish  women  even  in  oltl  aj^e.  She  is  the 
characteristic  type  of  the  Spanish  woman 
of  the  j)eople,  her  face  a  forniichible  mass  of 
\\  v\nk\vs  ;  Jantotiu,  or  stont  in  l)ody,  but  of 
surprising  aijihty  ;  she  is  witty,  sniiHng,  and 
contented.  I'lon'  break  of  day  until  late 
evening  she  bustles  about,  shouting  orders 
as  she  goes  from  one  task  to  another,  yet  she 
seems  never  hurried,  never  overburdened. 
How  happy  she  is  if  her  efforts  are  appreciated 
and  her  guests  enjoy  the  fare  she  has  provided ! 
iiow  her  face  saddens  and  clouds  if  any  dish 
is  sent  from  the  table  uneaten.  "  Mas, 
mas  !"' (More,  more  !),  is  her  constant  cry  as  she 
enters  the  room  at  the  beginning  of  every 
course  to  urge  her  guests  to  eat. 

To  have  English  visitors  staying  at  her 
poftdda  filled  the  good  senora  with  pride. 
Her  satisfaction  reached  its  zenith  when 
letters  arrived  from  England.  She  was  loath 
to  yield  them  up.  "  The  great  English 
people  will  know  of  mv  posnda  now,"  she 
said  on  one  occa.sion,  pointing  to  the  address 
in    triumph.      AVith    comical    humility    she 
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asked  that,  in  my  goodness,  I  would  give  her 
the  envelope.  How  well  do  I  remember  the  joy 
with  which  she  carried  away  the  torn  trophy ! 

Nothing  was  too  good  for  these  strangers 
who  had  come  from  a  foreign  land  to  stay  at 
her  posada.  The  best  of  everything  the 
house  contained  was  given  up  for  our  use, 
special  food  was  cooked,  and  the  village  was 
ransacked  to  provide  things  fitting  for  los 
IngUses.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  had 
asked  for  a  certain  food  not  to  be  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  messenger  was  sent 
on  horseback  twenty  miles  over  the  mountains 
to  the  nearest  town  to  procure  it.  Nor  was 
any  payment  allowed  for  the  service.  No, 
the  English  senora  was  her  guest ;  she  had 
asked  for  something,  it  was  her  duty  to 
provide  it.  The  trouble  !  the  expense  I  she 
did  not  understand.  In  the  old  Spain  service 
is  not  rendered  for  payment. 

It  is  in  the  villages  that  one  is  best  able  to 
study  the  peasants  and  the  gipsies.  Sunday 
is  the  dia  festivo,  when  the  youths  and 
maidens,  dressed  in  the  picturesque  native 
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costumes,  dance  and  sing  to  the  music  of  the 
village  piper,  who  plays  the  dulza'ma,  a 
kind  of  clarionet.  He  marks  the  time  by 
beating  on  a  ilrum  which  is  slung  around  his 
waist.  The  singing  is  the  tuneless  chanting 
heard  so  often  in  Spain,  a  kind  of  intermin- 
able dwelling  on  one  piercing  note,  not 
l)eautiful  to  unaccustomed  ears,  but  disturb- 
ing in  its  strange  appeal,  which  so  persistently 
recalls  the  East.  The  dances  are  danced  by 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  grouped 
in  couples  of  four  or  six.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  movement;  the  hands  keep  time  with 
the  feet,  playing  castanets  hung  with  bright- 
coloured  ribbons. 

In  all  parts  of  Spain  there  are  gipsies,  but 
it  is  in  the  districts  of  the  south  that  the 
stranger  will  see  them  best,  for  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  special  affinity  between  the 
Andalusian  and  the  gipsy  character.  The 
Gi tanas  and  Gitanos  live  in  communities, 
often  in  houses  carved  out  of  the  mountain 
sides.  It  is  among  them  that  we  find  the 
most  typical  of  the  Spanish  dancers.    Dancing 
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is  a  universal  accomplishment,  a  part  of  life, 
in  which  every  girl  and  boy  takes  his  or  her 
share. 

On  one  day  in  the  week  the  market  is  held 
in  every  small  town,  on  the  open  ground  of 
the  plaza,  under  the  overspreading  trees. 
Let  us  look  at  the  market-place  at  Ampuero, 
a  large  village  in  the  Basque  province  of 
Guipuzcoa.  The  whole  ground  space  is  filled 
with  booths  that  are  piled  up  with  fruit  and 
vegetables,  with  dress-stuffs,  pots,  water-jugs, 
furniture,  and  a  medley  of  wares  that  give 
bright  colour  to  the  scene.  Peasants  from 
the  surrounding  hamlets  have  all  come  to 
buy  and  sell.  They  are  dressed  in  the  native 
costume — the  men  with  the  boina,  or  cap  of 
dark  blue  wool,  shaped  like  a  Scotch  tam-o'- 
shanter,  short  smock  jackets,  trousers  of 
bright  blue  linen,  and  red  or  black  body 
sashes ;  and  the  women  with  their  many- 
coloured  handkerchiefs  of  silk,  bright  skirts 
that  are  short  and  very  wide,  and  still  brighter 
blouses.  The  Spanish  peasants  have  the 
delight  in  vivid  colour  that  belongs  to  all 
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primitive  and  happy  peo{)le.  The  sellers 
and  buyers  stand  about  in  n;roups  talkint;  in 
the  ancient  and  mysterious  Basque  lan«;ua<2;e, 
which  once,  as  place-names  prove,  was  spoken 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula.  All 
business  is  carried  out  in  the  vivid,  primitive 
Spanish  maimer.  And  what  impresses  the 
stranj^er  most  is  the  courtesy  and  happy  f^ood- 
nature,  which  makes  the  universal  bargaining 
a  game  enjoyed  alike  by  buyer  and  seller. 

In  one  corner  of  the  plaza,  under  an  arch- 
way, is  a  stone  image,  beneath  which  burns  a 
sacred  lamp,  and  always,  as  they  pass,  the 
men  and  women  pause,  cross  themselves,  antl 
make  a  genuflection ;  religion  is  part  of 
business.  The  mules  and  ox-carts  stand  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  plaza.  The  mules  are 
shaved  on  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  and 
their  tails  and  ears,  and  have  a  curious 
appearance  ;  they  are  thin  and  badly  cared 
for,  but  this  is  hidden  by  their  gay  trappings. 
The  ox-waggons  are  exceedingly  primitive, 
and  as  each  one  arrives  a  hoarse  and  deafen- 
ing noise  pierces  the  air.     The  peasants  leave 
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the  wheels  of  the  cart  unoiled,  and  delight 
ill  the  frightful  music,  which  can  be  heard 
half  a  league  away  ;  they  believe  that  the 
sound  drives  off  demons.  A  peasant  would 
not  own  a  cart  that  did  not  "  play."" 

The  Basques  claim  to  be  the  oldest  race 
in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  they  represent  the  primitive 
Iberians  of  Berber  stock,  who  form  the 
fundamental  population  of  all  Spain.  Many 
primitive  customs  survive  among  them,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  by  which 
the  eldest  daughter  in  some  districts  takes 
precedence  over  the  sons  in  inheritance. 
They  are  a  people  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
know  the  Basques  you  must  live  in  their 
villages ;  even  their  one  town,  Bilbao,  in  spite 
of  its  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity, 
is  really  an  overgrown  village  more  than  a 
city.  It  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  Barce- 
lona, the  other  great  Spanish  seaport,  and 
the  most  perfect  example  of  a  commercial 
city. 

To  see  the  Basques  at  their  finest  you 
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must  watch  thciii  in  the  fields,  where  the 
women  work  side  by  side  with  the  men,  and 
appear  to  have  equal  streni^th  with  them. 
Thev  use  a  large  and  primitively-shaped  fork 
on  which  both  feet  are  placed  to  force  the 
ini])lement  into  the  ground,  and  the  work  is 
curried  out  with  surprising  rapidity. 

Great  Hocks  of  sheep  are  reared  in  Spain, 
especially  in  Estremadura;  each  flock  belong- 
ing to  one  proprietor  is  called  a  cahana,  and 
many  contain  50,000  sheep.  The  shepherd 
who  guards  the  cabana  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  figures  in  the  country  districts.  A 
million  arrobes  of  wool — an  arrobe  is  about 
25  pounds — are  saitl  to  be  obtained  in 
each  year,  iuul  the  wool  is  famed  through- 
out FiUrope.  Although  manufactures  are 
not  extensively  developed,  I  have  seen  cloth 
made  at  Guadalajara  that  for  beauty  of 
colour  and  c|uality  would  compare  favourably 
with  the  manufactures  of  England  or  France 
It  is  worth  noting  that  in  some  manufactories 
it  is  the  custom  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
wool  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  souls  in 
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purgatory — an  instance  of  how  in  Spain 
religion  is  connected  with  everything. 

The  most  important  industries  of  Spain 
are  wine-making  and  fruit-growing.  The 
country  makes  all  the  common  wines  for  her 
own  consumption,  and  the  brandies,  rich 
wines,  and  fruits  exported  form  a  consider- 
able source  of  wealth.  Many  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  are  employed 
in  these  industries.  At  Seville  and  other 
towns  in  the  south,  the  women  pick  the 
oranges  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  ships. 
Great  heaps  of  golden  fruit  line  the  groves, 
which  are  afterwards  sorted,  the  better  fruit 
being  wrapped  in  paper  before  it  is  packed. 

One  of  the  oldest  industries  is  pottery. 
Theja7ro,  or  earthen  pots  used  for  water, 
are  made  of  white  or  red  clay,  unglazed,  and 
very  beautiful  in  shape.  The  jarro  are  sold 
by  women  in  the  markets  of  the  towns  for  a 
few  reales — that  is  to  say,  about  five  or  six 
English  pence. 

Spanish  workers  are  universally  poor, 
receiving  wages  so  low  that  it  is  surprising 
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how  thc'V  live.  Hut  they  are  thrifty  and 
sober,  while  theii  needs  are  simple,  and  their 
hardships  are  mitigated  in  some  measure  by 
the  fact  that  almost  all  industries  are  carried 
on  out  of  doors.  In  the  streets  of  the  towns 
you  see  men  and  women  at  work  at  the  edge 
of  pavements,  making  and  mending  boots, 
working  sewing-machines,  preparing  leather 
goods,  ironware,  and  other  commodities. 
The  shops  and  small  manufactories  are  open 
to  the  street ;  you  can  see  the  occupants 
within  making  ropes  and  baskets,  saddle- 
bags, brushes,  and  a  variety  of  wares.  What 
impressed  me  was  that  these  workers  always 
looked  happy. 

Women  play  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  workaday  Spain,  and  the  splendid 
types  of  these  women  workers  make  the 
foreigner  think  deeply.  They  are  full  of 
energy  and  vigour  even  in  old  age.  They 
work  as  well  as  the  men  in  the  fields,  turning 
the  soil  with  forks,  training  the  vines,  and 
garnering  the  grapes  and  chestnuts,  I  have 
seen    women    carrying     immense     i)urdens, 
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unloading  boats,  acting  as  porters,  removing 
household  furniture.  I  saw  one  woman  with 
a  chest  of  drawers  easily  poised  upon  her 
head  ;  another,  who  was  quite  old,  carried 
a  bedstead.  A  beautiful  woman  porter  in 
one  village  carried  our  heavy  luggage, 
running  with  it  on  bare  feet,  without  sign 
of  effort.  For  what  surprised  me  most  was 
that,  in  spite  of  hard  physical  labour,  these 
women  are  beautiful.  They  are  always 
happy  and  contented ;  in  their  faces,  and 
especially  in  their  eyes,  is  that  indescribable 
expression,  the  wonderful  smile  of  Spanish 
women. 

A  visit  to  the  fahr'ica  de  tahacos  at 
Seville  will  show  the  stranger  a  charming 
scene  of  labour.  The  rooms  of  the  factory 
are  large,  and,  although  low,  are  airy.  They 
open  into  outer  courts,  and  the  great 
chambers,  supported  by  pillars,  resemble  a 
church.  Each  room  has  its  altar,  which  is 
decorated  with  flowers  and  offerings.  As 
the  workers  pass  they  cross  themselves,  and 
never  fail  to  make  the  customary  genuflec- 
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tion.  Yet,  with  the  easy  fjiniilinrity  \\hich 
is  thespecial  feature  of" the  Spaniar(J''s  rehgion, 
they  will  often  place  their  outer  garn)ents 
upon  the  altar.  The  liirnrjrra.s  are  deeply 
religious,  aiul  at  a  recent  Easter  festival  one 
of  the  paso.s  of  the  \  irgin  was  presented 
with  a  splendid  new  mantle  at  a  cost  of 
*),(>()()  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  which 
the  7,000  workei*s  had  each  contributed  two 
cent'wios  a  week  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  c'lgarrertus^  in  brightly  coloured 
costumes,  sit  at  work  making  polvo  de 
SevUla  and  tahaco  de  frailc.  A  skilful 
worker  can  easily  accomplish  ten  atado.s, 
or  bundles  of  Hfty  cigars,  dail  v.  The  murmur 
of  conversation  never  ceases;  talking  seems 
to  aid  the  Spaniards  in  work.  Many  of 
the  women  ha\e  their  babies  with  them, 
whom  they  tend  in  the  intervals  of  work  ; 
children  a  little  older  play  happily  together 
in  groups.  It  is  enough  to  have  seen  these 
smiling,  contented,  industrious  women  to 
know  that  life  is  happy  to  most  women  in 
Spain. 
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The  Kermesse,  which  is  held  each  year  in 
the  Esclava  Gardens,  is  the  festival  of  the 
cigarreras ;  it  is  a  kind  of  fair.  The  stalls 
and  booths,  where  every  variety  of  wares  are 
sold,  are  presided  over  by  the  cigarreras, 
dressed  in  the  beautiful  Andalusian  attire. 
They  chaffer  over  every  sale,  but  they  do 
not  seek  customers,  and  appear  to  be  more 
occupied  in  talking  than  in  selling  their 
goods.  All  day  long  the  gardens  are  full  of 
gay  noise.  The  women  pass  to  and  fro ; 
some  sit  on  seats,  some  rest  upon  the  grass 
under  the  trees.  In  the  centre  of  the  gardens 
a  platform  is  erected,  where  in  turn  the 
women  dance  the  sevillanas  and  other  dances 
with  charming  spontaneous  enjoyment.  The 
sound  of  castanets  and  clapping  of  hands 
never  ceases ;  the  talking  is  deafening. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  quarrel,  but  this  is 
rare.  There  is  a  natural  refinement  in  these 
women,  and  because  they  are  really  happy 
they  have  no  need  of  riot  to  convince  them- 
selves that  life  is  pleasant. 

Their  love  of  festivals  is  shared  by  all 
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Simnianis,  and  fverywhcre  holiclav-niakiiiiris 
a  part   of  lite.      In  the  country  districts,  as 
ill  tlu'  touiis,  the  Pa.srim  dc  liiSWTtaion  of 
Kii^ter   is   tliu   most    popular  festival,    when 
the  days  are  spent  in  a  curious  combination 
of  reli<;ious  ceremonial  and  holiday-making. 
It   wtis    my    good    fortune    to   spend    one 
Easter  in  a  mountain  village,  where  I  had 
an    opportunity    of   seeing    the    customs   of 
the  people  of  old  Spain.     On  Palm  Sunday 
the    villane    was    filled    to    overtiou  in<:    with 
peasants,  many  of  whom  had  travelled  long 
tlistauces,  riding  on  mules  or  driving  in  the 
\M)oden  ox-carts,  from   the  hamlets  among 
the  mountains.     They  were  dressed  in  the 
ii.itive    costumes.       The    men    wore    velvet 
breeches  adorned  with   silver   buttons,    and 
le.ither  gaiters,  o{)en    to    show    the   calves ; 
bright  sashes  of  red  or  yellow  silk  ;  jackets 
of  brown  cloth,  with  embroidered  cufls  and 
collars ;    blue    or    maroon    cloaks,    brightly 
lined  ;  and  pointed  hats,  adorned  with  silver 
tassels.     The  fantastic  dress  gave  the  scene 
an    aspect    more    African    than    European. 
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The  women  were  not  so  oay,  and  were 
almost  universally  attired  in  black  ;  but  the 
mantilla  with  the  white  flower,  which  all 
wore,  gave  them  an  incomparable  grace. 
All  day  the  streets  were  filled  with  bustle 
and  life.  Vendors  of  palms  were  stationed 
in  every  corner  selling  their  wares,  while  boys 
ran  to  and  fro  among  the  crowds  with  arms 
full  of  olive  branches. 

The  great  function  was  the  pasos,  or  pro- 
cession, which  marched  through  the  streets 
after  the  celebration  of  Mass,  In  the  plaza 
a  stand  had  been  erected,  and  every  seat  was 
filled ;  people  crowded  the  pavements,  and 
in  the  balconies  of  every  house  men  and 
women  were  closely  packed.  The  gendarmes 
of  the  little  town  walked  first,  marching 
gravely,  the  representatives  of  law  and  order; 
then  followed  the  children,  clad  in  white, 
and  bearing  the  consecrated  palms  and  olive 
branches  ;  while  after  them  came  the  priests, 
dressed  in  robes  richly  embroidered  and 
trimmed  with  lace.  Upon  the  shoulders  of 
hidden  bearers  was  carried  the  litter,  illu- 
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iiiinated  with  1iiui(1it(1>  of  c-andles,  upon 
wliich  iL'^ttil  tlic  li^iiiv  of  the  N'ir^iii,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  vilhige.  'I'liu  image  was 
hideous,  quite  without  beauty,  and  decked 
out  in  clieap  tawdry  finery,  strangely  in- 
fongruous.  But  to  the  peasants  she  was  the 
Mother  of  God.  I  saw  no  sign  of  levity  ;  the 
attitude  of  the  men  as  well  as  of  the  women 
was  perfectly  dignified,  perfectly  religious. 
All  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  sacred  figure, 
heads  were  bared,  and  each  man  and  woman 
bowed  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  as 
the  lighted  litter  passed.  Prayers  were 
murmured  and  blessings  invoked.  "  Holy 
Mother,  cause  the  crops  to  ripen,"'  "  the  sick 
child  to  l)u  healed,"'  "the  lover's  heart  to 
soften  "'—such  were  the  cries  of  the  women. 
Children  pressed  forward,  dodging  unchecked 
among  the  gendarmes  and  priests,  clamouring 
for  a  blessing.  One  small  iiina  knelt  upon 
the  pavement  in  front  of  the  pusoa,  hokling 
up  a  white  carnation  in  offering.  A  priest 
stepped  forward,  took  the  flower,  and  placed 
it  upon  the  litter. 
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To  the  children  of  the  village  the  Easter 
days  brought  special  enjoyment.  The  part 
they  played  in  the  festival  was  a  strange  one, 
giving  an  example  of  the  old-world  customs 
that  live  so  persistently  in  Spain.  On  the 
Viernes  Santo,  or  Good  Friday,  each  boy 
and  o-irl  went  to  church  armed  with  a  horn 
and  large  wooden  clapper,  upon  which 
strange  instruments  they  played  to  frighten 
the  spirit  of  the  traitor  Judas  Iscariot,  who 
betrayed  Seiior  Dios,  the  name  by  which 
they  quaintly  designate  the  Saviour.  They 
blew  and  rattled  with  a  will,  and  the  hideous, 
deafening  noise  mingled  strangely  with  the 
music  of  the  Mass,  for  the  evil  spirit  must 
not  escape.  Incomprehensible  survival  of 
an  old  superstition,  blending  the  grotesque 
with  the  most  sacred  service  of  the  Church — 
how  often  the  stranger  is  surprised  in  Spain  ! 

The  Spaniards  are  more  friendly  with  one 
another  than  any  people  that  I  know.  The 
stranger  will  realize  this  travelling  in  the 
third-class  trains,  as  he  must  in  the  country 
districts,  where  the  expresses  do  not  stop. 
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These  trains  are  known  as  mUtu,  and  convey 
lu<rirao-e  us  well  as  ijasseni^ei-s.    The  carriages 
are  unconitbrtoble,  and  not  always  clean,  and 
the  speed  is  very  slow.     Tatience  is  aqnality 
that    the    visitor   to  Spain    must    cultivate. 
I'he  train   may  start  before  the  advertised 
time ;  it  may  be  an  hour  late.     No  Spaniard 
is  disturbed  by  such  trifles.     At  the  stations  ' 
there  is  always  a  crowd  of  people  waiting. 
There  is  a  kind  of  fatalistic  patience  in  their 
appearance  ;  they  seem  not  so  much  to  be 
waiting  for  a  particular  train,  as  hoping  that 
presently   a   train  will  come  that  will  take 
them  to  their  destination.     Even  when  the 
train  an'ives   there  is   no  hurrying;  a  stiirt 
will  not  be  made  until  everyone  is  ready,  for 
punctuality  is  a  small  virtue  compared  witn 
politeness.     The  long-drawn  cry  of  A-a-gua 
fresca !  is  always  heard.    Much  time  is  occu- 
pied, as  everyone  in  the  train  seems  to  want 
to  drink. 

In  the  carriages  the  company  talk  together 
with  excessive  volubility,  and  have  the 
ap})earance  of  being  members  of  one  family. 
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As  soon  as  you  enter  questions  will  be  asked. 
"  Where  are  you  going  to  ?"  "  Are  you 
Franceses  or  Ingleses  P""  "  Why  have  you 
come  to  visit  their  country  ?"  "  Are  you 
married,  and  is  the  senor  who  is  with 
you  your  husband  ?"  "  How  many  children 
have  you  ?"  "•  How  old  are  you  ?"  "  Why 
do  you  wear  a  hat,  and  not  a  mantilla  f 
"  And  how  is  it  you  have  no  earrings  and 
no  fon  ?"  You  will  soon  become  accustomed 
to  this  interrogation,  which  is  made  with  no 
hint  of  familiarity,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a 
friendliness  that  wishes  to  make  the  stranger 
at  home. 

The  natives  seem  to  be  without  a  thought 
of  themselves,  and  incapable  of  considering 
personal  comfort.  They  will  crowd  upon 
one  seat  of  the  carriage  to  give  the  English 
strangers  more  room.  If  the  weather  is  cold, 
they  will  insist  upon  giving  you  their  cloaks. 
They  talk  to  you  incessantly,  explaining  to 
you  the  scenery  and  various  places  through 
which  the  train  passes,  with  delightful  childish 
enthusiasm.     They  will  offer  you  everything 
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in  their  posses^sion  tluxt  vou  chance  to  admire. 
I  remeiuber  saying  lo  a  little  Spanish  maid, 
•^  What  a  beautitnl  carnation  in  vt)ur  liair  I"' 
Oir  came  the  tlower.  "  It  is  at  your  dis- 
j)t)sal,  sefiora."'  I  protested  with  the  fitting 
answer:  "A  thousand  tlianks,  but,  no,  I 
ct)ulil  not  accept."  Hut  the  otter  was  quite 
sincere,  and,  in  spite  ot"  protest,  the  Hower 
w.is  fastened  into  my  hair,  amidst  the  com- 
[)liments  and  congratulations  of"  every  occu- 
\)iint  of  the  carriage.  On  anotlier  journev  a 
tan  and  a  beautiful  peasant  brooch,  whicli  I 
rashly  admired,  were  pressed  upon  me  with 
tile  same  delightful  politeness. 

When  meal-time  arrives,  each  peasant 
brings  out  the  alfarja,  or  embroidered 
wallet,  which  Sancho  I'an/a  kept  so  well 
filled.  A  huge  Spanish  loaf  is  produced, 
and  some  of  the  long  thin  garlic  sausages. 
Slices  of  the  bread  are  cut  to  serve  as  plates. 
But  Ixjfore  the  meal  is  begun  a  hearty 
g-iuitii  invites  all  the  other  occupants  to 
share  in  the  feast.  It  is  customary  at  this 
stage  to   refuse,  and  "' Muchas  gracias''    is 
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politely  murmured.  Soon  the  black-leather 
wine-bottle  is  brought  out  of  the  wallet  and 
a  packet  of  some  kind  of  sweetmeat.  Now 
is  the  time  for  acceptance;  the  bottle  is 
handed  round  for  everyone  to  drink,  and 
small  pieces  of  the  sweetmeat  are  divided. 
It  is  a  charming  experience,  provided  that 
you  have  acquired  the  skill  to  drink  from  that 
curious  long-spouted  bottle  of  leather.  And 
if  you  fail,  the  Spaniards  will  enjoy  the  task 
of  teaching  you  the  art. 

But,  indeed,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  help- 
ful friendliness  of  these  simple  happy  people. 
On  one  occasion  a  workman  abandoned  his 
own  journey,  and,  in  spite  of  our  protests, 
came  with  us.  When  we  arrived  at  our 
destination,  he  spent  several  hours  in  assist- 
ing us  to  find  suitable  lodgings  in  the  village 
in  which  we  had  planned  to  stay,  where  there 
was  no  regular  house  of  hospitality.  He 
introduced  us  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
as  his  friends,  and  expended  much  energy  to 
insure  our  comfort.  It  is  only  when  work 
is  profitable  that  the  Spaniard  is  ever  lazy. 
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He  (lelit^lits  to  e\[)ciul  an  iiiiiuciiM.'  amount 
of  L'fl'ort,  whicli  may  not  l)e  considered  use- 
ful, so  long  as  the  work  makes  appeal  to  his 
Spanish  love  of  romantic  efi'ects.  It  is  he- 
cause  this  trait  is  so  often  overlooked  by  the 
stran<;er,  who  too  quickly  condennis  "  the 
la/y  Spaniards,''  that  I  recount  this  charac- 
teristic incident.  Our  friend  was  genuinely 
surprised  when  we  offered  payment  for  his 
services  ;  there  was  a  note  of  dignified  sorrow 
in  the  •"'  Muchas  gracias  "  of  his  refusal.  It 
had  been  a  privilege  to  assist  los  higicscs, 
whom  he  admired.  Had  he  not  once  visited 
our  country  ?  We  were  a  great  people.  He 
desired  that  we  should  think  well  of  his 
countrv.  All  he  would  accept  was  to  share 
our  meal,  after  which  he  left  us — I  suppose, 
to  continue  his  own  journey. 

Among  the  mountains  and  in  many 
country  districts  there  are  still  no  railways. 
The  stran<:er  who  travels  here  has  to  use  the 
dili<rences,  which  on  certain  davs  in  the 
week  run  from  the  nearest  town  to  the  out- 
Ivin"-   hamlets.     The  diligence  is  a  kind  of 
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coach  without  springs.  I  know  of  no  other 
conveyance  so  uncomfortable,  except  the 
long  car  of  Ireland.  It  is  drawn  by  a  team 
of  gaunt  mules,  usually  six  in  number,  with 
gay  harness,  and  each  animal  has  jangling 
bells  around  its  neck.  The  driver  wears  a 
picturesque  dress  :  a  brown  jacket  with 
coloured  collar,  a  red  sash  and  knee-breeches, 
and  a  peaked  hat  adorned  with  tassels.  He 
drives  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  noise, 
stamping  his  feet,  shouting,  and  brandishing 
his  whip.  He  beats  incessantly  the  wretched 
mules.  The  coach  is  kept  at  full  gallop, 
and  ascends  and  descends  the  steep  hills  with 
a  rapidity  which  is  often  alarming ;  but 
accidents  are  rare,  owing  to  the  surefooted- 
ness  of  the  mules. 

It  was  when  travelling  in  these  moun- 
tainous districts  that  we  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  the  wild  animals  of  Spain.  We 
were  often  near  to  the  haunts  of  boars, 
wolves,  and  deer.  Bears  are  common  in 
many  hilly  districts,  and  that  fine  wild 
creature,  the  ibex,  ranges  the  peaks  of  the 
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hii^luT  uiountaiiis.  Koxes  are  plentiful 
evervwhere,  nin\  trie  wild -cat  is  tar  from 
sctirce.  The  marten  is  often  fomul,  and 
ottei-s  live  in  most  of  the  rivers. 

Tlie  swamps  and  ponds  are  (illt<l  with  bi<^ 
iTeen  fo<'s,  and  li/ards  of  the  same  colour 
are  connnon.  Tlu-  fro^rs  are  much  lari,'er  . 
than  the  Kn.i,di>h  frog,  and  tlieir  peculiar 
rrv,  a  sort  of  monotonous  rumbling,  is  so 
louil  that  it  can  he  heard  a  mile  away.  The 
legs  of  these  green  frogs  are  a  table  delicacy 
much  esteemed  in  many  districts. 

In  the  country  hamlets  the  stranger  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  discomfort.  One  of  the 
trials  will  be  hunger.  In  the  fomlas  of  the 
Has(|ue  provinces  and  in  the  smaller  towns 
the  fare  is  ample,  and  as  a  rule  well  cooked. 
But  the  peasants  of  Central  and  Southern 
Spain  are  the  most  frugal  ])eople,  who  sub- 
sist on  a  diet  that  would  be  refused  by 
the  poorest  workers  in  England.  For  the 
stranger  the  peasants  do  their  utmost,  but 
the  diet  is  limited  to  eggs,  leathery,  quite 
tasteless   beef,   hard    stale    bread,  and    thin 
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wine.  The  cooking  is  always  indifferent. 
The  first  meal  of  the  day  consists  of  a  cup 
of  chocolate  or  coffee,  often  without  milk, 
and  a  lump  of  dry  bread.  There  is  no 
butter,  and  no  milk  except  goat's  milk,  and, 
sti-ange  as  it  seems  in  this  fertile  land, 
vegetables  and  fruit  are  always  scarce  in 
the  country  villages.  The  universal  dish 
is  garbaiizos,  a  large  dried  pea,  which  is 
cooked  with  garlic  as  a  flavour. 

We  spent  several  months  fishing  in  these 
districts,  and,  although  sometimes  we  fared 
tolerably  well,  more  often  we  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  indifferent  and  inadequate  meals. 
But  for  the  sake  of  experience  the  stranger 
can  endure  discomfort  with  fortitude. 

There  are  numerous  spoi't-giving  rivers  in 
all  parts  of  Spain,  which  possess  all  the 
qualities  for  the  production  of  fish -life. 
Such  rivers  as  the  Sil  and  Minho  contain 
trout  as  big  as  any  in  Europe.  The  fishing 
is  free,  except  for  a  licence  costing  about 
three  shillings.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
with  proper  cultivation   these  rivers    might 
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Fishing  gives  occupation  to  many  (jeasants  in  Norihcrn  and  Southern 
Spain.  Fish  aliound  in  the  splendid  harbours,  while  salmon  and  trout 
arc  plentiful  in  many  rivers. 
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l)t'Conie  a  fishermairs  pHiaclise  in  llic  course 
of  a  few  years.  Hut  a  complete  revision  ot 
the  ley  dc  pescu — fishintr  law — is  necessary. 
Rivers  are  not  stocked.  .uhI  trout  hatcheries 
are  almost  unknown.  The  poacher  is  every- 
where, using  snares,  spears,  and  the  deadly 
dynamite.  Thousands  of  small  fish  are 
scooped  out  of  the  snudl  pools  of  the  tribu- 
taries with  pole-nets  during  dry  seasons. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain  is,  happily, 
almost  free,  except  in  the  mining  districts 
of  the  north,  from  poisoned  and  contami- 
nated waters.  There  are  thousands  of  miles 
of  beautiful  rivers  with  no  factories,  works, 
or  bijr  cities  within  many  leagues  of  their 
lengths.  Then,  the  fish  in  the  Spanish  rivers 
are  splendidly  prolific.  Trout  teem  in  many 
rivers,  where  the  deep  pools  bafHe  the 
poachers,  who  devote  their  attention  to  the 
shallows  and  tributaries.  Salmon  are  found 
in  many  rivere  ;  shad  or  sabalos,  escalos — a 
kind  of  cross  between  a  chub  and  a  dace — 
barbel,  bogas,  and  other  coarse  fish,  and  eels, 
are  plentiful.     The  barbel  is  different  from 
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the  barbel  of  England,  being  a  handsomer 
fish  and  not  so  coarse  ;  it  is  more  golden  in 
colour,  and  the  scales  are  less  thick.  The 
beautiful  silvery  siibalos  are  caught  in  sunk 
nets,  whose  opening  is  concealed  by  a  green 
bough  which  looks  like  water-weed,  and  so 
deceives  the  travelling  fish.  The  sabalos 
will  not  rise  to  any  bait.  They  vary  from 
4  pounds  to  12  pounds  in  weight,  and  are  an 
excellent  fish  to  eat,  resembling  the  salmon. 

In  all  parts  of  Spain  there  are  native 
anglers.  The  tackle  they  use  is  of  the  rudest 
description — a  rod  made  of  maize  stalks, 
with  a  hazel  switch  for  the  top,  coarse  casts, 
and  flies  clumsy  and  big.  But  they  are  all 
keen,  and  many  of  them  are  clever  fisher- 
men. At  Materosa,  a  small  hamlet  on  the 
wild  Sil,  some  leagues  from  the  town  of 
Ponferrada,  the  peasants  gain  their  living  by 
fishing  with  the  rod  for  trout,  which  they 
send  to  the  market  at  Madrid. 

I  recall  Estanislao,  a  chico  who  fished  with 
a  great  bamboo  rod,  which  he  looked  too 
small  to  handle. 
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We  talked  to  him. 

"  Vou  are  also  a  fishennaii  ?" 

"Yes,  senora  ;  I  have  (ished  all  my  life, 
and  my  father  ix'foie  me."" 

This  c/i'/id  was  a  good  angler.  Standing 
on  a  great  boulder,  he  cast  with  a  loud 
swishing  noise  across  the  river,  lettinor  his 
do/en  Hies  swim  on  the  rough  water.  At 
each  cast  the  weight  of  his  great  rod  nearly 
threw  him  into  the  whirling  current.  But 
he  caught  more  fish  than  we  did. 

We  otfered  him  a  present  of  some  of  our 
flies.     He  looked  at  them  and  smiled. 

''  Muchas  gracia-s,  they  are  very  j^retty. 
But  how  can  I  catch  big  trout  with  these 
little  hooks  T 

He  laughed  till  the  teai-s  ran  down  his 
face.  But  in  a  minute  he  remembered  the 
good  manners  in  which  every  Spanish  child 
is  trained.     He  added  : 

"Mil  gracias,  .senora!  Es  favor  que 
usted  me  hace  (A  thousand  thanks,  senora ! 
It  is  a  favour  you  make  me).  /  will  keep 
tJiem  a.i  toys  r 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SPANISH    ART 

Spanish  Art  the  Reflection  of  the  Spanish  Tempera- 
ment—The Great  Buildings  of  Spain— Spanish 
Gothic— Its  Realistic  Naturalness,  its  Massive- 
ness  and  Extravagance— The  Churches,  the 
Real  Museums  of  Art  Treasures— Polychrome 
Sculpture— Spanish  Painting— Its  Late  Develop- 
ment—Its Special  Character— Its  Strength,  its 
Dramatic  and  Religious  Character. 

TO  understand  Spain  you  must  know  her 
architecture,  her  sculpture,  and  her 
pictures.  For  in  Spain,  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  country,  art  is  the 
reflection  of  the  Hfe  and  temper  of  the 
people.  And  this  is  true  although  the 
essential  ideas  of  her  art  in  building,  in 
carving,  and  in  painting,  have  all  been 
borrowed  from  other  nations.  It  is  the 
distinctive  Spanish  gift  to  stamp  with  the 
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seal  of  liur  own  (.hanuter  all  that  .^he  learns 
from  without. 

The  first,  as  it  has  remained  the  strongest, 
expression  in  art  of  this  people  was  in 
huiltling  and  in  sculpture,  which  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  emphasis  to  their  special  dramatic 
tem|)erament.  NN'e  nmst  go  back  to  Rome 
for  another  country  tliat  has  spoken  in 
its  buildinj^s  with  the  Siime  overwhelming; 
force. 

The  cathedrals  which  arose  in  the  period 
of  the  nation's  greatest  prosperity  were  the 
chief  point  of  attraction — the  theatre,  the 
centre,  of  all  life.  They  were  built  for  the 
honour  of  God,  but  also  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  peo})le  themselves;  religion  was  joyful, 
j)opular — democratic,  one  might  say.  All 
the  exuberant  life  garnered  by  Hispano-Arab 
culture  lives  in  the  Spanish  buildings.  Here 
Roman,  By/antine,  and  Arab  art  have 
passed,  and  also  the  Mudejar,  the  Gothic, 
and  the  Renaissance — in  fact,  all  the  styles  of 
Kuroj)e.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  native 
school  of  architecture.     Spain  possesses  few 
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pure  Gothic,  Romanesque,  or  Renaissance 
buildings. 

But  it  is  just  this  complexity  which  gives 
to  the  Spanish  buildings  their  special  char- 
acter. The  Spanish  artists,  though  they 
lacked  creative  genius,  were  no  base  imitators; 
they  sought  to  combine,  and  they  gave  to  the 
temples  they  had  to  construct  that  massive, 
strong,  and  exuberant  spirit  that  was  in 
harmony  with  their  own  temperament.  In 
such  a  cathedral,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
Burgos  we  find  vigour  and  joyous  exuberance 
rather  than  reserve  and  beauty — a  confused 
richness  that  has  a  flavour  of  brutality 
ahnost.  The  sombre  Gothic  can  be  traced 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  building,  but 
everywhere  it  has  been  seized  upon  by  the 
restless  fancy  of  later  workers.  Spanish 
architecture  is  like  the  Spanish  manners. 
The  Spaniard  can  use  a  floridity  of  expression 
that  would  be  ridiculous  in  England. 

The  carving  and  mouldina;  of  wood  and 
stone  and  iron  in  the  fifteenth  century  had 
reached    a    high    level    of    accomplishment. 
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Aiul  altliou"-h  none  of  tlie  worlds  famous 
sculptors  have  been  Spaniards,  the  amount 
of  stronj;  and  beautiful  carvings  to  be  found 
in  everv  part  of  the  Peninsula  is  ama/ing ; 
in  no  country  can  they  l)e  surpassed.  Every 
great  church  and  cloister  contains  carvings 
in  wood — a  material  chosen  by  the  Spaniards 
foi-  the;  freedom  and  facility  it  gave  for 
expression — which  are  treasures  of  delight. 
The  immense  and  amazing  retablos  and  the 
carved  walnut-wood  choir-stalls  which  every 
great  church  contains  cannot  be  matched 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  charac- 
teristic works  are  hardly  known  ;  they  are 
the  basis  of  all  Spanish  art.  In  no  country 
in  Europe  can  be  seen  more  wonderful 
carvings  than  on  the  monumental  tombs  of 
such  ciithedrals  as  Toledo,  Zamora,  and 
I. con.  Again,  the  ironwork  church  screens, 
notably  those  of  the  ciithedrals  of  Seville, 
(iranada,  and  Toledo,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
In  these  works,  with  their  dramatic  con- 
ceptions, finding  expression  in  a  wealth 
of    interesting    details,    never    without    the 
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tendency  to  over-emphasis  of  statement 
which  marks  the  art  of  this  people,  the 
Spanish  character  speaks.  ^Esthetic  sensi- 
bility is  almost  always  absent ;  the  art  here 
is  vigorous  and  romantic,  frankly  expressive, 
with  a  kind  of  childlike,  almost  grotesque, 
naturalism  that  shows  a  realistic  grasp  of  all 
things,  even  of  spiritual  things.  I  recall  the 
polychrome  sculpture  of  this  people ;  the 
images  of  the  anguished  Virgin,  in  which 
sorrow  is  carried  to  its  utmost  limit  of 
expression ;  the  bleeding  heads  of  martyred 
saints,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  terrible 
yet  moving  heads  of  the  Baptist  by  Alonso 
Cano  at  Granada,  or  the  poignantly  lifelike 
polychrome  carvings  of  the  Crucified  Christ  by 
Montanes,  Gregorio  Hernandez,  Juni  Juanes, 
and  other  sculptors,  which  are  seen  in  many 
churches,  and  which  are  carried  in  procession 
in  the  Easter  pasos  at  Seville  and  elsewhere, 
images  in  which  all  the  details  of  the  Passion 
are  emphasized  with  an  emotional  delight  in 
the  presentment  of  pain.  And  when  I  think 
of  these  images  I  understand  the  bull-fight. 
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Until  the  fifteenth  century  painting  found 
no  home  in  Spain.  Phiced  as  she  is  ahnost 
niidwav  l)etween  the  art  centres  of  Flanders 
in  the  Noith  and  of  Italy  in  the  South, 
Spain  ha>.  geo<j^ra|)hically  a  position  of 
etjuipoise  between  these  conflicting  art 
influences.  But  this  balance  of  infiuence  was 
modified  by  the  bent  of  the  Spanish  char- 
acter, and  the  true  affinity  of  Spain  in  art 
has  always  been  with  the  Flemings.  No  one 
can  doubt  this  who  has  a  knowledjie  of  the 
Spanish  Primitives.  The  art  of  Spain  is 
Northern  in  its  literalness,  in  its  dramatic 
force,  and  deep  and  singular  gravity. 

Jan  van  Eyck  in  1428  visited  Portugral 
and  Spain,  and,  incited  by  the  brilliant 
reception  accorded  to  the  great  Flemish 
master,  other  enterprising  Nethcrland 
painters  flocked  to  the  Peninsula.  From 
this  time  the  native  artists  gave  their  atten- 
tion to  painting,  and  on  this  Flemish 
foundation  arose  a  really  capable  group  of 
painters.  The  essential  ideas  in  the  pictures 
of  these  early  masters  are  all  borrowed  ;  but, 
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though  Flemish  in  their  inspiration,  they 
yet  retain  an  attractive  Spanish  personaHtv 
of  their  own.  The  Spanish  painters,  more 
perhaps  than  the  painters  of  any  other 
school,  have  imitated  and  absorbed  the  art 
of  other  nations  without  degenerating  into 
copyists. 

But  this  development  of  a  national  art  on 
the  basis  of  Flemish  influence  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  before  the  fifteenth 
century  closed  the  newly-born  Spanish 
school  was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  Spain  of  the  Italian  influences 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  building  of  the 
Escorial  brought  a  crowd  of  artists  from 
Italy — not  the  great  masters,  for  they  were 
no  longer  alive,  but  pupils  more  or  less 
mannered  and  decadent.  Spain  was  overrun 
with  third-rate  imitators  of  the  Italian  grand 
styles,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Raphael,  and 
their  followers.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  of  the  blight  which  fell  upon  the 
native  painters.  The  distinctive  Italian 
schools  were  an  influence  for  evil,   fatal  to 
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the  exprc.Nsiun  of  the  true  genius  of  the 
people;  for  the  deep-feeling,  indiviciualistic 
temper  of  the  Sp.iniiuds  could  not  be  re- 
conciled with  the  spirit  of  lU\\y. 

But  the  Spanish  tenijjer  is  strong.  The 
native  painters  used  Renaissance  forms,  but 
they  never  worked  in  the  Renaissance  spirit. 
And  it  \s;is  not  long  before  Spanish  artists 
were  turning  to  Venice,  where  they  found  a 
new  inspiration  in  an  art  suited  to  their 
temperament  in  its  methods,  and  in  its  spirit. 
j;i  Greco,  who  liad  received  his  first  inspira- 
tion from  Tintoretto,  the  mighty  master  of 
the  counter-Reformation,  came  as  a  liberating 
turce  to  Spain.  The  torch  he  had  lighted 
at  Tintoretto's  fire  burnt  in  Toledo  with 
splendid  power.  El  Greco  is  the  first  great 
Spanish  painter. 

And  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed  in 
the  art  of  the  Spanish  school  one  of  those 
surprising  outbursts  of  successful  life  that 
meet  us  now  and  again,  in  every  department 
of  enterprise,  in  this  land  of  fascinating  con- 
tradictions, which  give  so  strange  a  denial  to 
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the  usual  limit  of  her  attainment.  It  was 
the  century  of  Velazquez  and  MuriJlo,  of 
Ribera  and  Zurbaran.  In  Velazquez,  Spanish 
painting  gained  its  crown  of  achievement. 

In  the  period  after  his  great  inspiration, 
imitation  seemed  inevitable  to  his  successors. 
Spanish  painting  apparently  was  dead.  Yet 
it  was  just  in  this  time  of  degradation  that 
the  Spanish  school  was  surprised  suddenly  by 
the  remarkable  art  of  Goya.  Again  a  great 
personality  filled  the  Spanish  art  stage, 
forcing  a  reversal  of  judgment.  We  forget 
the  usual  level  of  the  period''s  achievement ; 
we  remember  only  Goya.  With  him,  once 
more,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new  force  in 
art.  Spain  challenges  the  world  again  ;  and 
she  gives  it  its  most  personal,  its  most  daring 


genius. 


Such,  in  briefest  outlines,  is  the  history  of 
Spanish  painting. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Spain  is  not  an  art- 
lover's  paradise.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  the  accomplishment  of  the  Spanish 
school  is  really  comparable  to  what  the  Italian 
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and  Flemish  scliools  have  achieved.  Spain 
is  not  a  land  of  <:;reut  painters.  .Murillo  has 
<unk  to  the  rank  ot"  a  second-rale  master  ; 
{libera  and  Zurharan  are  yet  hardlv  known 
outside  Spain.  El  Greco,  N'elazcjue/,  Gova 
— these  are  the  only  really  great  names  ;  and 
\  elazcpie/  towers  as  much  above  his  fellow- 
artists  as  Cervantes  above  his  fellow-novelists. 
Spain's  claim  to  the  world's  attention  in  tlie 
arts,  as  also  in  literature,  rests  upon  the 
aci-om[)lishment  of  individuals  more  than 
upon  the  (general  average  of  her  work.  It  is 
the  result  of  that  personal  cjuality — the 
predominance  of  character  —  which  rules 
every  dej)artment  of  Spanish  achievement. 
It  still  lives  in  the  vigorous  and  characteristic 
S})anish  painters  of  to-day — such,  for  instance, 
as  Zuloaga,  Anglatla-Camarasa,  and  Sorolla, 
artists  who  take  high  rank  among  European 
painters. 

It  is  often  contended  that  Spanish  paint- 
ings, if  we  except  the  works  of  the  masters 
VA  Greco,  Vekozque/.  and  Goya,  are  wanting 
in  dignity,  wanting  in  beauty.     But  are  we 
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not  too  apt  to  confine  beauty  to  certain 
forms  of  accepted  expression  ?  Surely,  any 
art  that  interprets  life  has  beauty ;  and  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  knows  the  Spanish 
pictures,  that  life  was  the  inspiration  of  these 
painters. 

The  Spanish  character  speaks  in  every 
Spanish  picture.  There  is  one  quality,  which 
at  a  first  knowledge  will  impress  the  careful 
observer,  in  all  these  pictures,  which,  though 
different,  all  have  one  aim — it  is  their 
dramatic  seriousness.  Rarely  do  you  meet 
with  a  picture  in  which  the  idea  of  beauty, 
whether  it  be  the  beautv  of  colour  or  the 
beauty  of  form,  has  stood  first  in  the 
painter''s  mind.  Almost  in  vain  will  you 
search  for  any  love  of  landscape,  for  any 
passage  of  beauty  introduced  for  its  own 
sake.  Pictures  of  Passion  scenes,  of  Assump- 
tions, of  martyrdoms  and  saintly  legends, 
were  painted  with  a  vivid  belief  in  the 
reality  of  these  things,  by  men  who  felt  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  life  as  a  part  of 
human  life.     To  see  these  pictures  in  which 
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homely  details  are  introduced  into  the  most 
sacred  themes  is  to  understand  the  Spaniard's 
easy  familiarity  with  his  religion. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  Spanish 
painters  always  treat  a  vision  as  a  real 
scene,  and  why,  too,  they  present  reli<i:ious 
and  siiintly  characters  by  Spanish  models. 
'I'here  is  a  Spanish  picture  by  Zurl^aran 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  London  ;  it  is 
nititled  "  St.  Margaret."  You  look  at  the 
j)ictnre;  you  see  a  Spanish  lady,  her  face 
powdered,  a.s  was  the  fashion  ;  an  embroidered 
S6u.ldle-baf:  hanjjs  on  one  arm,  in  the  other 
hand  she  holds  a  rosary.  She  is  dressed 
in  the  picturesque  Andalusian  costume.  I 
niwavs  smile  when  I  look  at  this  picture, 
it  is  so  truly  Spanish.  The  incongruity  of 
clothing  saintshij)  in  the  garb  of  fashion 
would  not  be  evident  to  Spanish  Zurbaran  ; 
he  could  not  see  a  saint,  therefore  he  painted 
a  woman,  but  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  day  he  called  her  a  "saint." 

All  the  Spanish  pictures  tell  stories.     The 
successes  of  her  painters  are  due  to  this  aim  ; 
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their  failures,  to  the  sacrifice  of  beautv  of 
ideal  to  this — a  danger  from  which,  perhaps, 
no  painter  except  Velazquez  quite  escaped. 
He  alone,  faultless  in  the  balance  of  his 
exquisite  vision,  was  saved  quite  from  this 
danger  of  overstatement.  It  is  the  special 
gift  of  the  whole  school,  from  the  time  of 
the  early  painters  of  Andalusia  to  the  time 
of  Goya,  to  present  a  scene  just  as  the 
painter  supposed  it  might  have  happened. 
Was  not  their  aim  to  translate  hfe — the 
life  of  earth  and  the  truer  life  of  heaven  ? 
And  to  the  Spaniard,  we  must  remember, 
life  was  always  dramatic. 

We  find  a  sort  of  wild  delight  in  martyr- 
dom, as,  for  instance,  in  the  pictures  of 
Ribera — a  joy  that  is  perfectly  sincere  in 
pain  and  in  the  scourging  of  the  body. 
There  are  pictures  horrible  with  the  sense  of 
death  and  human  corruption.  Again  and 
again  is  enforced  the  Catholic  lesson  of 
humility,  expressing  itself  in  acts  of  charity 
to  the  poor,  such  as  exists  to-day  in  the 
custom  of  the  washing  of  feet  at  the  Easter 
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cclebnitions  in  Seville.  There  is  a  ehilcllike 
siuceritv  in  IIkm'  |.iitures  which  compels  us 
to  accept  ;uul  realize  what  the  painter  iiiiu- 
self  believetl  in. 

I  recall  the  pictures  of  Zurbaran  in  the 
nuiseuin  of  Seville,  pictures  which  carry  you 
into  a  world  of  realism,  a  world  in  which 
\i>.ions  are  translated  into  the  facts  of  life, 
set  forth  with  a  childlike  simplicity  of  state- 
ment. Each  picture  is  a  scene  from  the  life 
of  old  Spain.  What  honesty  is  here,  what 
singular  striving  to  record  the  truth  !  (The 
word  "  truth  "  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense. 
Zurbaran  understood  nothing  of  the  inner 
suggestiveness  of  art ;  to  him  art  nieant  facts, 
not  vision.)  The  peasants  in  his  religious 
scenes  are  almost  startling  in  their  outward 
resemblance  to  life.  How  simple  is  his 
renilering  of  the  Scriptural  scenes,  his  con- 
ceptions of  the  Christ !  With  what  poignant 
reality  he  depicts  the  Crucifixion,  a  subject 
exactly  suited  to  his  art !  His  saints  are  all 
portraits,  faces  caught  in  a  mirror,  the  types 
of  old  Spain.     No  one  has  painted  saints  as 
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Zurbaran  has  done.  Before  his  saints  gained 
their  sanctity  they  must  have  struo-o-led  as 
men;  and  as  we  look  at  the  cold,  strong 
faces  we  come  to  know  the  spiritual  instinct 
that  belongs  to  every  true  Spaniard. 

Among  the  Spanish  priests  to-day,  and 
especially  in  those  living  in  the  country 
districts  of  Castile,  the  observant  stranger 
will  see  the  types  represented  in  Zurbaran's 
pictures.  In  the  faces  of  these  men,  as, 
indeed,  in  their  whole  appearance,  there  is 
a  profound  asceticism,  a  sort  of  energy  con- 
centrated in  a  white  heat  of  devotion.  I 
have  never  seen  the  same  type  in  Italy,  or 
among  the  priests  of  any  country.  But 
often  when  watching  a  Spanish  priest,  in  the 
services  of  the  Church  or  walking  alone  on 
the  roads,  I  have  felt  that  I  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  "This  man  has 
embraced  relicrion." 

To  all  the  Spanish  painters  art  was  serious 
— a  matter  of  heaven,  not  of  earth.  Each 
painter  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
Divine    life,   giving   seriousness  as    well    as 
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jov  to  earthly  life.  It  is  this  which  <rives 
Spanish  painting  a  special  interest  to  the 
student  of  i5})ain.  In  their  ever-present 
reli«ri()us  sense,  in  their  adherence,  ahiiost 
brutal  at  times,  to  facts,  as  well  as  in  those 
interludes  of  sensuous  sweetness  which  now 
and  again,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  facile  and 
pleasing  art  of  Murillo,  burst  out  so  strangely 
like  an  exotic  bloom,  the  Spanish  pictures 
reHect  the  temper  of  Spain. 

No  one  can  understiind  Spanish  painting 
who  does  not  know  the  Spanish  character. 
I  think,  too,  that  nothing  reveals  to  the 
stranger  more  truly  the  Spanish  character, 
which  is  at  once  so  simple  and  vet  so 
dillicult,  in  its  apparent  contradictions,  to 
conijM-ehend,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
her  painters. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

ABOUT    MANY    THINGS 

The  Real  Spirit  of  Spain — The  Spiritual  Instinct 
of  the  Race — The  Escorial — Spanish  Beggars — 
The  Spaniard  belongs  to  the  Past,  but  also  to 
the  Future. 

WHAT  is  the  real  spirit  of  Spain  ?  We 
are  now  in  a  better  position  to  attempt 
an  answer.  The  word  which  I  should  use 
to  represent  the  main  impression  made  upon 
me  by  the  character  of  the  average  Spaniard, 
the  soldier,  the  bull-fighter,  the  priest,  the 
gentleman,  the  peasant,  is  individualism ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  attitude 
explains  Spain's  greatness  in  the  past,  and 
also  her  position  to-day.  A  love  of  inde- 
pendence, a  kind  of  passionate  egotism,  and 
a  clannish  preference  for  small  social  groups, 
has  always  distinguished  this  race.     To  his 
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friunds,  even  when  they  have  injured  liiiii, 
the  Sptiniartl  is  invarial)lv  indidf^ent;  but 
those  who  are  outside  his  circle  he  regards 
with  indilKerence,  wliiili  (|uickly  rises  to 
enmity. 

Spain  has  always  l)een  the  country  of 
great  personalities.  Her  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  every  department  of  life — in  war- 
fare, in  travel,  in  politics,  in  literature,  and 
in  the  arts — have  ever  been  the  result  of 
individual,  and  not  of  collective,  genius. 
\'elaz(|uez  is  the  world's  greatest  painter; 
Cervantes,  the  world's  greatest  story-teller. 
The  Spanish  spirit,  with  its  wide-ranging 
energy  for  dramatic  enterprise  and  its 
passion  for  y)ersonal  freedom,  has  filled 
Spain  in  the  past  with  martyrs  and 
heroes. 

The  Spaniard  has  two  devotions  :  his 
observance  of  the  traditions  of  his  race,  and 
his  religion.  The  ceremonies  of  life,  \vhich 
he  never  forgets  to  practise,  are  so  real  in  his 
hands  that  they  become  quite  simple  and 
natural.     He   may  commit    a  crime  sooner 
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than  forget  to  behave  gracefully.  Every 
Spaniard,  be  he  beggar,  peasant,  or  prince, 
acts  in  the  tradition  of  his  race,  by  which 
every  nian  is  equal  and  a  gentleman. 

There  is  an  inscription  on  the  staircase  of 
the  Ayuntamiento  (Town  Hall)  of  Toledo 
which  is  worth  quoting  as  an  instance  of 
the  Spanish  attitude  to  duty  :  "  Noble  and 
judicious  men  who  govern  Toledo,  leave  your 
passions  on  this  staircase — leave  there  love, 
fear,  and  desire  of  gain.  For  the  public 
benefit  forget  every  private  interest,  and 
serve  God ;  He  has  made  you  the  pillars  of 
this  august  place,  be  firm  and  upright.'" 

Religion  is  the  great  devotion  of  the 
Spaniard  :  it  is  much  more  than  an  atten- 
dance upon  forms ;  it  is  a  profound  senti- 
ment, which  in  him  is  the  spirit  of  accep- 
tance. In  the  sphere  of  devotion  this  people 
know  no  limit  to  self-sacrifice.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  Ferrer,  the  greatest 
of  later-day  martyrs,  was  a  Spaniard.  The 
spiritual  instinct  is  the  deepest  instinct  of 
the  race.     In   the  faces  of  many  peasants, 
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and  ill  some  ot"  tla-  dwellers  in  the  towns, 
I  hnve  seen  often  the  making  of  martyrs  uiui 
fanatics.  The  <:;l()()ni,  so  helpful  to  the 
emotion  of  woiship.  whith  pervades  all 
Spanish  churches  is  one  insbmce  of  how 
trulv  they  comprehend  the  needs  of  the 
devotional  spirit.  The  ecstatic  attitudes 
which  may  be  noted  almost  everywhere  in 
the  worshippers  in  the  churches  is  quite 
unlike  anything  that  will  be  seen  in  other 
countries — in  Italy,  for  example,  or  in  France. 
And  religion  is  so  real  a  thing,  so  truly  a 
part  of  life,  that  immediately  after  this 
absorbed  })rayer  they  will  talk  and  laugh 
together. 

But  if  you  would  understand  the  spiritual 
instinct  which  so  remarkably  unites  the  life 
of  this  world  with  the  after-life — the  instinct 
which  is  really  at  the  root  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  Spaniard — there  is  one  building  that 
the  stranger  must  not  fail  to  visit :  it  is  the 
Escorial,  the  Royal  Temple  to  Death.  The 
spirit  of  the  Escorial  is  in  one  aspect  the 
spirit   of   Spain.     There  is   nothing  iu  the 
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country  more  impressive  than  this  mighty 
Palace  of  the  Dead.  It  was  built,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  by  Philip  II.,  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  of  Kings,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  made  on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  St. 
Quentin.  We  see  the  suite  of  small  dark 
rooms  which  he  prepared  for  himself,  wherein 
he  might  make  ready  for  death.  And  how 
Spanish  are  these  barely  furnished  rooms 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  palace — this  withdrawal 
from  all  the  things  of  this  world  to  prepare 
for  the  life  of  the  next  world  ! 

It  is  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  Escorial  that 
the  Spanish  Kings  are  buried.  The  great 
outer  doors  of  the  palace  are  never  opened 
except  when  the  Sovereigns  come  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Escorial,  and  when  their 
bodies  are  brought  there  to  the  vault  which 
awaits  them.  The  Pantheon  is  a  small 
octagon  ;  it  is  lined  with  polished  marbles, 
which  are  crumbling  away  with  a  strange 
decomposition.  The  sarcophagi,  all  exactly 
alike,  are  placed  in  niches  that  cover  all  the 
wall  space  ;  almost  every  niche  is  occupied, 
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hut  a  few  emptv  ones  await  the  living.  An 
altar  with  a  crucifix  of  black  marble  upon  a 
pedestal  of  porphyry  stands  opposite  the 
doorwav.  The  chamber  is  very  cold,  and  is 
penetrateil  onlv  by  a  few  rays  of  half- 
extinguished  liijht. 

To-ilav  tourists  Hock  to  tlie  Escorial  : 
Kni^lish,  American,  French — a  stran<re  pro- 
cession !  They  seem  curiously  out  of  place  ; 
their  expressions  of  admiration  are  grotes(|ue 
ill  their  incongruity.  There  is  a  deathly 
solemnitv  about  this  mighty  palace  that  has 
something  ferocious,  almost,  in  its  suggestion. 
Ves,  to  see  this  immense  building,  with  its 
simple  structure  which  corresponds  so  per- 
fettlv  with  the  emotion  of  the  place,  set  in 
such  splendid  isolation  amidst  the  grey  and 
sombre  mountains  of  Old  Castile,  where  it 
seems  but  a  part  of  the  desolate  landscape, 
is  to  realize  that  insistence  on  death  and 
acceptance  of  pain  which  is  so  real  a  part  of 
the  Spanish  sj)irit — the  shadow  which,  in 
sj)ite  of  all  her  joyous  life,  haunts  this 
romantic   and    fascinating    land.     And    the 
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sensitive  stranger  will  feel  again  that  he 
understands  the  cruelty  that  has  surprised 
him  sometimes  in  the  character  of  her 
people. 

It  was  from  the  Moors  that  the  Spaniards 
inherited   their  readiness  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  a  cause,  and  this  genius  for  sacrifice 
has   made  them  heroes,  martyrs,  and  con- 
spirators ;  it  has  given  them  their  strength, 
and  also  their  weakness.     This  people  can 
resign  themselves  to  anything,  and  resigna- 
tion can  just  as  easily  be  heroism  or  mere 
apathy.     The  heroic  side  of  this  power  gave 
Spain  the  greatness  of  her  past  history ;  the 
other  side,  the  resignation  that  is  apathy, 
may  be   seen   everywhere   in   Spain    to-day. 
One  instance  is  the  beggars  who  follow  you 
in  the  streets  of  every  town,  with  their  in- 
cessant   cry    for    alms.      There    is    terrible 
poverty  in  Spain,  of  which  these  hordes  of 
beggars  are  but  a  too  genuine  sign.    Begging 
is  a  profession  of  which  no  one  is  ashamed. 
And  what  impressed  me  most  was  that  only 
rarely    did    the    beggar    appear    unhappy. 
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They  all  seemed  to  find  their  own  enjoyment 
in  that  o{ien-air  life  in  the  sun  which  is  the 
happiness  of  Spain.  I  recall  one  be<;t;ar 
who  always  sat  at  the  door  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Leon.  He  was  very  old.  The  cloak  in 
which  he  wa.s  wrapped  was  so  woni  and 
threadbare  that  one  wondered  how  the  rags 
held  together.  He  never  appeared  to  move  ; 
through  each  day  he  kept  the  same  position. 
His  face  was  a  mass  of  wrinkles  which 
showed  strongly  from  the  ingrained  dirt. 
There  was  a  patient  humour  in  his  eyes, 
which  were  still  bright.  His  face  reminded 
me  of  Velazquez'  picture.  He  seemed  quite 
content  when  I  refused  his  cry  for  alms,  so 
that  I  gave  the  answer  that  Spanish  courtesy 
demands,  "  Perdone  usted,  por  el  amor  de 
Dios  r  (Excuse  me,  brother,  for  the  love  of 
(iod  I).  He  hardly  troubled  to  hold  out  his 
hand.  It  was  warm  where  he  sat  in  the 
sunshine ;  a  shadow  from  the  sculptured 
figures  of  saints  and  angels,  which  orna- 
mented the  portal,  fell  on  him  piea-santlv. 
Someone    will  give   to   him   some    day  ;     he 
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was  quite  content.  He  was  a  man  of 
Spain. 

Spain  has  something  from  of  old,  which 
the  yomiger  countries  of  the  world,  with  all 
their  headlong  progress,  have  as  yet  only 
bejjun  to  s^m.  That  something  is  tradition. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  for  one's  self  the 
signs  of  this  tradition  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
people — in  their  fine  understanding  of  the 
art  of  living,  in  their  unfailing  courtesy,  in 
their  kindness  in  all  personal  relationships. 
I  have  never  known  a  people  with  so  little 
thought  of  themselves  or  care  for  personal 
gain.  The  greatest  gift  of  their  inheritance 
is  a  splendid  capacity  for  sacrifice.  And  if, 
as  must  be  acknowledged,  this  quality  has 
led  them  often  into  evil,  nevertheless  it 
will,  with  awakened  knowledge,  gain  their 
redemption. 

In  England,  and  even  more  in  America — 
the  newest  as  Spain  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
civilizations — business  is  the  only  respectable 
pursuit,  including  under  business  literature 
and  the  arts,  which  in   these  countries  are 
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depfirtmcnts  of  business.  In  Spain  this  is 
not  so  ;  there  are  other  aims  and  other 
traditions,  havens  of  refuge  from  the  preva- 
lent coinniertialisni. 

The  (kitv  of  expLiidiiii;-  great  hibour  to 
gain  the  little  good  of  money  is  not  as  yet 
understood  by  the  Spaniards.  They  have 
alwavs  been,  and  still  are,  a  people  who  stand 
(ktinitelv  for  art  and  the  beauty  of  life 
— men  and  women  whose  spiritual  instinct 
enables  them  to  open  windows  to  the  stars, 
and  through  these  wintlows,  in  passing,  the 
stranger  sometimes  looks. 

Literature  and  art  in  Spain  rest  on  a  long 
tradition  which  has  not  only  produced 
jnctures,  carvings,  splendid  buildings,  and 
ijooks,  but  has  left  its  mark  on  the  language, 
the  manners,  the  ideas,  and  the  habits  of  the 
}»eoj)le.  And  even  though  in  every  art  the 
technical  tradition  has  been  interrupted, 
there  remains  the  tradition  of  feeling. 
Sj)ain  is  one  of  the  few  uncommercial 
countries  where  the  artist  and  the  author 
are  still  esteemed  as  worthy  and  profitable 
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nit'iulx^rs  of  the  community.  Spanish  paper 
money  hears  the  portraits  of  men  of  letters 
and  tijreat  painters.  Goya's  etchings  are  re- 
produced on  the  pictures  used  as  stifi'eners  in 
the  packets  of  cigarettes. 

It  is  this  ever-present  consciousness  of  a 
great  tradition,  which  we  may  call  an  under- 
standing of ''  good  manners,""'  meaning  by  this 
thf.  art  of  beautiful  living,  linding  its  expres- 
sion as  it  does  in  the  common  life  of  the 
people,  that  n)akes  it  true  that,  though  the 
Spaniard  belongs  to  the  Past,  he  belongs 
also  to  the  Future.  He  has  the  qualities 
which  vouni^er  nations  now  are  strivini;  to 


gain. 


Side  by  side  with  the  new  growth  of 
material  prosperity,  which  has  been  so  marked 
in  the  country  in  recent  years,  there  is  to-day 
a  coiTesponding  movement  of  spiritual  re- 
awakening. When  education  spreads  among 
the  people,  when  the  over-scrupulous  sub- 
mission to  authority,  which  has  given  power 
to  the  officialism  of  Church  and  State,  shall 
have  found  new  channels  of  duty,  we  shall 
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cease  to  hear  dismal  prophecies  of  Spain's 
downfall.  By  the  splendid  spiritual  qualities 
of  her  people  Spain  will  be  saved.  She 
will  be  born  again  before  many  years  have 
passed. 
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at  length  be  able  to  procure  trustworthy  and  authoritative 
instniction  books  at  a  modest  expenditure. 

\<.1.I.   Hv  SOLOMON  J.  SOLOMON,  R.A. 

Sec  folio  :u  ui  ^  /'age 


Seeley  &  Co   Limited 
THE  NEW  ART  LIBRARY 

VOL.   I. 

The  Practice  of  Oil  Painting 

And  ot  Drawing  as  associated  with  it 
By  SOLOMON  J.  SOLOMON,  R.A. 

With  80  illustrations  from  drawing-s  by  Mr.  Solomon  , 
&  from  painting's 

Square  Crjvrfi  S-X'O.,  6s.  net. 

Particulars  of  "The  Practice  of  Oil   Painting,"  by 
S.  ).  Solomon,  R.A. 

Chapters  in   PART    I. 

INTKODUCTORY 
I.    A    Min'HOD    BY    WHICH    THK    ROUND    OBJECT    CAN    RK 
REDUCED  TO  THE    FLAT 

II.  Construction  oh  the  Figure 

III.  Construction  ok  the  Head 

IV.  Characterisatiiin 

V.  The  Arms  and  Hands— Legs 
VI.  I.ight  and  Shade 
VII.   Paintin(;— Materials— Colours 
VIII.   Monochrome  STUD^• 
IX.  Textures  in  Monochrome 
X.   Stii.l  Life  in  Colour 
XL  SiL\-ER  AND  China  in  Colour 

XII.    Hints  on  Arrangement— Solecisms  in  Composition 
XIII.   Paintin(;  from  Life  in  Monochrome: 
XI\'.   Colouring  a  Monochrome 

XV.  Painting  in  Coloiir  Direct  from  Life— Prepared 
AND  Direct  Painting  Compared 

PART  II. 

Is  chiefly  devoted  10  the  di-cussion  of  selected  e.\-amples  of 
the  OM  M.Tsters,  and  also  deals  with  their  Methods,  with 
Copying,  .\nalysis  of  the  Methods  of  Composition,  etc. 
This  part,  while  instructive  to  the  student,  is  also  peculiarly 
interesting  to  the  lover  of  Art. 
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TO  SHOW  THK  POSITION  OF  THIi  KAR  WHEN 
THK  HEAD  IS  RAISED 

Froii:    "  IHE    PRACTICE    OF    OIL    I'aINTING" 

See  opf>osite  page 


Seelev   &   Co   Limited 

The  Elzevir  Library 

Selections  from  tlie  choicest  Eng-lish  Writers.  Ex- 
quisitely illustrated,  and  printed  at  the  Ballantyne 
Press  in  Edinburgh.  With  frontispiece  and  title- 
page  in  co'ours  by  H.   \1.   l^rock,  and  many  other 

illustrations 

Small  ^fo.      Half  hound  i/i  clot/i,  gilt  lop,  i.r.  Gd. 

net.       Full   leather,   gilt   top,    is.    net.      Fel-vet 

leather,  yapp,  gilt  edges,  in  a  box,  3/, 

The  three  volumes  in  cloth  and  in  lambskin  are  put 
up  in  dainty  boxes 
"Decidedly  natty  and  original  in  get-up." 

Saturday  Review. 

New   \olu.mes 
\ol     \11.  Wlllth  CENT.  VIGNETTES   FRU.M 
THACKERAY 
\11I.  VIGNETTES   OF    COUNTRY    LIFE 
FROM  CHARLES  DICKENS 
IX.  WISDOM      AND      HUMOUR       OF 
CARLYLE 

RrccEN  I  i.Y  Issued 
\'ol.     1.    Fancy  and  Humour  of  Lamb 

11     Wit  and  Imagination  of  Benjamin   Disraeli 

III.  X'ignettes  from  Oliver  Goldsmith 

IV.  Wit  and  Sagacity  of  Dr.  Johnson 

V.  Insight  and  Imagination  of  John  Ruskin 
\'I.  Vignettes  of  London  Life  from  Dickens 

"  Elaborately  dainty  little  books."— f/en/n^  standard. 
"  The  very  dainty  Elzevir  Library."— S/V-m/n^/iam  Post. 
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MRS.    JAR  I.i:  V 
Ftontispiecc  /rciii 

'VIONETTKS    OF    COUNTRY    I.IKE    I  RO.M    CHARLES    DICKENs" 

iVc'  op[o!.ite  ('age 


Seelev   &  Co   Limited 

New  \'()luincs  in  the  "  Tilings  Seen"  Scries 

i6wo.,  Clot/i,  IS.  net;  Icat/ier,  3/.  net ;  njel'vet 
leather,  in  a  hox,  5/.  net 

Things  Seen  in  Holland 

By    C.    E.    ROCHE 

With  50  illustrations 

"A  clever  little  book. "— o,i/'y  /Wa// 

"  We  have  only  praise  for  his  book.  " — Literary  world. 

"  The  book  is  delightfully  written,  and  owes  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  filty  well-reproduced  full-page  illus- 
trations which  accompany  the  text."  — .Vno"/e/-/i  Whin 

"A  daintily  appointed  Utile  book,  lavishly  illus- 
trated by  interesting  pictures."— Scotsman. 

Things  Seen  in  Egypt 

By    E.    L.    BUTCHER 

Author  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Church  of  Egypt  " 

With  50  illustrations 

"  Excellently  written.  "—C/ofie. 

"A  delightful  picture  of  life  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.    The  illustrations  are  beautifully  done." 

Sheffield  Telegraph. 
"Every  single  page  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
reading."— i'a/i//y  fair. 

Recently  Issued  in  this  Series 
Things  Seen  in  Japan,     By  Clive  Holland 
Things  Seen  in  China.      By  J.  R.  Chitty 
"Dainty  and  attractive  little  books."— Da(/y  Post. 
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THKLK  I.ITILE  DUTCH  -MAlULNb 
Jllustratwn/rom  "th\\o=<  sken   in  iioi.iand" 


Nt't'  of'toiite  t'lifli' 


Scclev   &   C\)    Limited 


The   Miniature 
Portfolio     Monographs 

"  The  fairest  of  little  books."- fi/en/ng  standard. 

A  nciv  alition  in  161110.     Each  volume  piofnsclv  ilhistratcd. 

Clotli.  2S.  net ;  leather,  y.  net ;  huffed  leather. 

yaf'f^,  in  bo.y,  s.s-.  net.  " 

New   Volume 

The  Is!e  of  Wight.      By  C.  J.  Cornish,  Author 

of ''Life  at  the  Zoo,"  &^c. 

Alnkahy  Pu  ism  she  I) 

Peter  Paul  Rubens.     By  K.  A.  M.  Stevenson 
Japanese    Wood    Engravings.       By    Prof.    W. 

Anderson 
Josiah  Wedgwood.  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church, f.r.s. 
The    Early    Work    'of    Raphael.       By    Julia 

CaRI  WRIGHT 

Fair    W-'onien    in    Painting    anti    Pcetry.      By 

William  Sharp  (Fiona  Macleod)' 
Antoine  Watteau.     By  Claude  Phillips 
D.  G.  Rosfettl.     Ey  F.  G.  Stephens 
Raphael  in  Rome.      By  Julia  Cartvvright 
The  New  Forest.     Bv  C.  J.  Cornish 
Gairsborough.     By  Si:i  Walter  Armstrong 

These  scholarly  books,  wriiten  and  in  most  cases  revised 

by   eminent  authorities,    will  in   their   new   format,    no 

doubt,  once  more  start  on  a  successful  career. 

"More    attractive    little    books    could    hardly   be 

imagined."— Co/As/i./e  Post. 


MKD.M.I.IUN  :  HEAD  01-    MEDUSA,   \'.\  WKUGWOOI ) 

from    "JOSIAII    \VRDf;\V(  OD,"    ItV    I'ROI--.    A.    H      CMUKCH,    F.K.S. 


Sir  i)/'/'i's;7<'  /•d.i.'t' 


Seeley   &   Co   Limited 
Seeley's  Illustrated  Pocket  Library 

Civ7Vii  8710,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  2S.  net;  also  in  leather, 
35.  uct  ;  and  in  yaf'p  leather,  in  bo.r,  5s.  net 

These  Volumes  contain  very  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Herisekt  Railion,   Kalth  Cleavek,  &^c. 

Aspects  of  Modern  Oxford 

By  A.  U.  GODLEY,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
Recently  Published 

The  Spectator  in  London 
StratFord-on-Avon.  By  Sidney  lee 
The  Temple.  By  george  Herbert 
Country  Stories.  By  miss  mitford 
British  Seas.  By  w.  clark  russell 
Edinburgh.  By  r.  l.  sievenson 
Inns  ot  Court.    By  w.  j.  loftie 

Oxford.       By  ANDREW  LANG 

Paris.     By  p.  G.  hamerton 
Cambridge.   Byj.w. clark,  m.a.,f.s.a. 
Ruined  Abbey s,Yorks.  w.c.lefroy 
Peak  ot  Derbyshire.   Byj.LEYLAND 
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Scclcv    &   Co    Limited 

Tlie  "Science  of  I'o-Day  "  Series.      New  N'olumes. 

Botany  of  To-Day 

By  Prof.  (;.  !■-.  SCOll   KLLIOT,  M..A.,  B.Sc,  &c. 

IVith  27  illustyiiliDiis.      Extra  crcn.vn  'ii'o,  5/.  ,'/.'■/ 

• '  To  the  admirable '  Science  of  To-Day '  Series  an  excel- 
lent addition  has  been  made.  .  .  .  The  book  is  brightly 
and  lucidly  wj  itten,  and  usefully  Illustrated." 

"  One  of  the  books  that  turn  botany  from  a  dry  as- 
dustintoalascinating  study.  This  garden  01  delights.  ' 

Eveninii  Sta  '(lard. 

'Remarkably  lucid  and  entertaining,  there  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  the  book.  '— Oa//>  Tpiegranh 
'■  This  most  entertaining  and  instructive  book. " 

Globe. 

Aerial  Navigation  of  To-Day 

By  CH.AKI.KS  C.  TURNKk 

With  27  illustrations  and  diagrams 

Exira  ar--L\/   8zt',    5  r.    jirf 

"Admirably  treated  in  simple  language."— f;e/rf. 

"  'J  he  most  popular  account  of  ihe  evolution  of  aero- 
nautics that  has  up  to  the  present  been  issued.'  —  \^orid 

■'  Mr.  Tm-L  er  is  well  qualified  to  write  with  authority 
on  the  subject  of  aviation  and  aeronautics.  .  .  .  Sets 
forth  the  principles  of  flight  in  plain  non-technical 
language,  for  all  to  read  and  understand,  one  is 
impressed  by  the  complete  thoioughness  with  which 
the  subject  is  treated."— oa;7y  Graphic. 

Recent  \'oliiim:>  in  the  "  Science  of  To-Day"  Series: 

1.  Electricity  of  To-Day.     By  Charles  R.  Gibson 

2.  Astronomy  ot  To-Day.  By  C.  G.  Doi,m.<\(-,e,  m..\.,  d.c.l. 

3.  Scientific  Ideas  of  To-Day .     By  C.  R.  Gibson,  a.i.e.e. 
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aCoUl.-^,    OLl)    ANIi    NKW 

The  cavalryman's  horse,  frightensd  by  the  noise  of  ihc  motor  of  th<; 
aeroplane,  is  swerving  violently  to  one  side 


lliuitrntion  from     "  AKKCAL     NAVKIATION     OK     Ti.-I)AV,' 
>'/  which  the  ''  Ot'scnvr"   says:    "It    would  be  hard    to   praise   the 
liook  too  highly  " 


Seelev   &  Co   Limited 

Family  Names 
and    Their   Story 

By  the  Rev.  S.  BARING-GOULU 

Demy  Svo,  /s.  6d.  net 
SOME   OV  THK   CHAPTERS 


Scandinavian  Names 
The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey 
French  Names 
Name  Stories,  &c.  &c. 
Nick-    and    IJescriptive 
Names 


Tattoo  &  Tribal  Name 
Totemism  and  Names 
1  he  Castle 
The  X'illage 
The  Town 
Place  Names 
Ansjlo-Saxon  Names 

"  There  can  scarcely  be  a  name  that  does  not  find  its 
history  chronicled  in  this  exhaustive,  picturesque  and 

amusing  volume."— fve/x/i^  standard. 

"  Extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  ;  written  on 
popular  lines  and  in  lively  style."— Scotsn- an. 

"  No  living  writer  is  more  competent  to  deal  with 
this  subject  than  Mr.  Baring-Gould." 

Church  Family  Newspaper. 
"  An  immense  mass  of  detailed  information."— r/mes. 
"This  most  entertaining  of  volumes  ;    of  absorbing 

human  interest."— fi^en  in  a  standard. 

"We  might  wander  for  hours  among  Mr.  Baring- 
Goulds  pleasant  and  instructive  pages,  and  we  heartily 
commend  them  to  anyone  who  wants  to  know  what 
his  own  name  means,  or  how  much  of  the  history  of 
the  country  is  enshrined  in  those  of  his  friends.'  —c/ooe. 
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Scclcv   &  Co   Limited 


Stratford -on -A  von 

By   SVDNKV    I,I:K 

Author  of  "  A  lifi-  of  Shakespeare,"  <?^c.    (?-'c. 

With  coloured  fron'i-.|)ici-e  and  liftv  otlier  illustrations 

liy  Herbert  Kailton  and  others 

Revised  and  with  a  new  Preface 

Extra  Cro-n/i  8z'o.      Cs. 


THK  Lll.M'KI,  <>I-    I  111    (.1   11.1).  STKATIOKl) 

"Everything  that  a  place-book  ought  to  be.  The 
illustrations  are  charming— G/jte 

•' The  most  delightful  of  all  the  many  volumes  that 
have  been  written  about  the  birthplace  of  the  Poet. ' 

GUisgow  Herald. 

"Presents  In  a  new  and  revised  edition  the  latest 
and  probably  the  final  information  that  will  ever  throw 
light  on  Shakespeare's  relations  with  his  native  town. 
Is  invaluable  both  for  the  student  and  the  traveller  " 

Ciij   Tcegrach. 
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A  New  Anthology  hy  "O" 

The    Pilgrims'    Way 

A  little  Scrip  of  Good  Counsel  for  Travelleis 
Chosen  by 

A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH 

Author  of  "The  Delectable  Duchy,"  "  Troy  1  own," 
"A  Book  of  Knglish  Verse,"  &c.  &c. 

With  end-papers  in   colour.      Foolscap  8-x'o,  cloth^ 
IS.  6J.  net.      On  thin  paper,  leather,  ^s.  net 

"  Mr.  Quiller-Coucli  is  the  prince  of  anthologists." 

Glasgow  Evening  News. 
"A  little  book  of  grave  and  beautiful  thoughts. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  better  the  selections. "—Guafrf/an. 

"The  poems  and  prose  passages  are  chosen  -as 
might  be  safely  foretold— with  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  volume  will  be  found  a  heartening 
companion."— rr/ft(/ne. 

"The  very  flower  of  a  cultivated  mans  reading. 
We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to '  The  Pilgrims'  Way.'  " 

Country  Life. 

"JAr.  Quiller- Couch's  anthologies  are  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  Modern  English  Literature. "—Afoni//>^  Post. 

"A  companionable  little  boo]i."— Evening  standard. 
SEELEV  &■  CO  LTD  38  GREAT  RUSSELL  ST 


\i;\V    VOI.IMKS    IN 

IHE   -THINGS  SEEN"'  SERIES 

ff^itb  many  I/!iisri;iti'jiis  of  Life  in  toton  aiul  country 

Cloth,  2.f.  net ;  Idither,  3/.  net ;   velvet  leather  <ET 

/';/  a  box,  ,/.  net. 

Things  Seen  in  Egx  pt      ^ 

B-.  I'.  I,.  i',r  i\iii'.i<        - 


DP      Hartley,  Catherine  Gasquoine 
42        Thing  seen  in  Spain 


VM. 


